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(JORLEGE OF PRECEPTORS.— OLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS.— 


EXAMINATIONS FOR 1899. 


1. DIPLOMAS.—The next Examination of Teachers 
for the ap Birone of the College will commence on 
the 4th of July, 1899.—At the Midsummer Exaiina- 
tion, persons who have proyuay in Theory 
and Practice of Education at the Diploma Examination 
m ae ene practically for Certificates of Ability 
to . 


3. CERTIFICATB EXAMINATIONS. — The Mid- 
summer Examination for Certificates will commence on 
the 27th of June. 


3% JUNIOR FORMS EXAMINATIONS. — The 
eer Examination will commence on the 27th 
of June. 


4. PROFESSIONAL PRELIMINARY EXAMINA- 
TIONS.—These Examinations are held in March and 
September. The next Examination will commence on 
the Sth of September, 1899. 


& INSPECTION AND EXAMINATION OF 
SCHOOLS.—Visiting Examiners are appointed by the 
Co for the Inspection and Examination of Public 
and Private Schools. 


PRizEs. 


Diploma Examination.—In addition to the Doreck 
Scholarship of £20, the following Prizes will be com- 
ted for:—Theory and Practice of Education, £10; 
lassics (Greek. and Latin), 25; Mathematics, 25; 
Natural Science, £5. 


Certificate Eramination.—The “‘ Isbister Prise” will 
be awarded to the Candidate who stands First, and the 
** Pinches Memorial Prize’’ to the Candidate who stands 
Second in General Proficiency. Prises will also be 
awarded to the Third and Fourth in General Profi- 
ciency, and to the First and Second in the following 
subjects :—Classics, Mathematics, Modern Languages, 
Natural Sciences, English Subjects. The‘ lor Jones 
Memorial Prize’’ will be awarded to the best didate 
in Scripture History. Two Medals will be awarded to 
the best Candidates in Shorthand. 


The Regulations of the above Examinations can be 
obtained on application to the Secretary at the College, 
Bloomsbury Square, W.0. 


C. B. HODGSON, B.A., Secretary. 


ee mr ee 





RELIMINARY EXAMINATION of 
MEDICAL STUDENTS.—The COLLEGE of 
PRECEPTORS will hold an Examination for Certifi- 
cates ised by the General Medical Council as 
qualifying for Registration as a Medical Student, on the 
Sth, 6th, and 7th of September, 1899. 


The Examination will take place in London, and at 
the following Centres:—Birmingham, Bristol, 
Leeds, Liverpool. 

Examination Fee, 25e. 


Regulations and Entry Forms may be obtained on 
application to the Secretary of the ColJege of Preceptors, 
Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 


C. R. HODGBON, B.A., Secretary. 


Cotes OF PRECEPTORS. — 


EXTRACT FROM THE By-Laws. 

Section II., clause 6.—‘‘ The Council may grant the 
privileges of Membership, without payment, to holders 
of Diplomas of the gg we long as such persons are 
engaged in teaching in ndary Schools.” 


Holders of the College Diplomas whio are not 
Members of the College are requested to send their 
Addresses to the Secretary of the College, Bloomsbury 


Ww 
Square; 0. B. HODGSON, B.A., Secretary. 


(Bloomsbury Square, W.C.) 


The next Monthly Evening Meeting of the Members 
will take place on Wednesday, the 19th of April, when 
Professor Woons HutcuHinson, M.A., M.D., will read 
a Paper on ‘The Growth of the Child Mind : Its Prac- 
tical Bearing on the Order of Bducation.”’ 


The Chair will be taken at 7.30 p.m., and a discussion 
will follow ths reading of the Paper. 


peas have the privilege of introducing their 
ends. 
Cc. R. HODGSON, B.A., Secretary. 


OLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS, 


BLooMSBURY SQUAEB, W.C.—The Council of the 
College of Preceptors will shortly proceed to the ap- 
pointment of an additional EXAMINER IN FRENCH, 
and an additional EXAMINER IN ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE. Candidates must be Graduates (with a pre- 
ference to those who have taken high Honours), and 
should have had considerable experience in teaching. 
Applications, stating age, experience, &c., and accom- 

ied by teatimonials, should be ) 
DEAN of the College not later than the 30th of April. 


C. R. HODGSON, B.A., Secretary. 
pores OF PRECEPTORS. 
THE CALENDAR FOR 1899 


is now ready, and may be obtained fron Mr. F. 
Hopeson, 89 Farringdon Street, E.C. Price, free 





by post, 
To Members of the College ... 1s. 6d. 
To Non-Members 5. 2s. 6d 


The Calendar contains, in addition to the Lists of 
Members, and of Schools sending in candidates to the 
Certificate Examinations, the Regulations respecting 
the Bxaminations to be held in 1899, &c., and the 


EXAMINATION PAPERS 


set at the Certificate, Junior Forms, Professional 
Preliminary, and Diploma Examinations held in 1898. 


HOME AND COLONIAL 
SCHOOL SOCIBTY. 

(Incorporated for Examination and Certificate purposes 
with the National Froebe] Union.) i 


TRAINING COLLEGE FOR SECONDARY 
TEACHERS, with School for Girls and Kinder- 


garten, 
HigHBuRyY Hitt House, Lonpor, N. 


Principal—The Rev. Davip J. THomas, M.A. 
tce-Principal—Miss PENSTONE. 

Students (Resident and Non-resident) trained for the 
Examinations of the National Froebel Union, and for 
the Teachers’ Diploma of the College of Preceptors. 

A Cambridge Higher Local Class for intending 
Teachers, 


UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA FOR WOMEN. 


HE UNIVERSITY OF ST. 
ANDREWS grants Diploma and Title of L.L.A. 

to WOMEN. 
60 Examination Centres in Great Britain and abroad. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETagY, L.L.A. 
Scheme, The University, 8t. Andrews, N.R. 


LA. 


held at the i Trai 
pay Serost an Ropema 





ST. ANDREWS  UNIVER- 


SITY .—Oral Classes for London students 
in all subjects of this examination are 
College, White Street, Fins- 
b er Street, Finsbury Pavement, 
E Mr.8. Brows, M.A. Honours 
panes, B.A. Honours, B.8c., and Teachers’ Diploma, 
ndon. 
Correspondence Tuition in all subjects for country 
students. 


All applications to be addressed to Pror. Cusaox. 


and are conducted b 


&o 
addressed to the Sec, 


ONDON COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


Instituted 1887. Incorporated. 
GREAT MaRLBOROUGH STREBT, LONDON, W. 


FOR MUSICALEDUCATION,AND EXAMINATIONS 
IN PRACTICAL AND THEORETICAL MUSIC. 


Patron: His Geack THE DUKE or LEEDS. 
Dr. F. J. Kany, Mus. Bac, Cantab., Principal. 
G. Augustus Ho.meEs, Eaq., Director of Examinations. 


EXAMINATIONS in PIANOFORTE PLAYING 
SINGING, THEORY, and all branches of Music will 
be held in London and 350 Provincial Centres in 
July (June for Scotland and Ireland), when certificates 
will be granted to all successful candidates. The last 
day tg receiving entries is June 15 and May 15, respec- 

ively. 

The Higher Examinations for Diplomas of Associate 
(A.L.C.M.), Associate in Music (A.Mus.L.C.M.), Lioen- 
tiate (L.L.C.M.), Licentiate in Music (L.Mus.L.C.M.), 
and Fellowship (F.L.C.M.), also take place in June and 

uly. 

Syllabus and Forms of Entry can be obtained of the 
retary. 

Silver and Bronze Medals and Book Prizes are offered 
for competition in accordance with the regulations. 


In the Educational Department studente are received 
and thoroughly trained under the best professors at 
moderate fees. Day and Evening Classes are held. 


T. WEEKES HOLMES, Secretary. 
ONDON MATRICULATION and 


B.A. Course, College of Preceptors Examinatious, 
Cambridge Local and Higher, Royal Irish, &c.—Mr. J. 
LOcKEY, M.A. Lond. (Branch I. and LV.), F.O.P., 106 
St. Paul’s Road, Camden Town, N.W., prepares for 
above in Classics, Mathematics, Anglo-Saxon, Mental 
Science, Education, &c.,Orally and by post. Numerous 
successes every year. Terms moderate. 


LONDON UNIVERSITY EXAMS. 


Froo Guidos. 
FREE MATRICULATION GUIDE. 


No. XXV., 80 pp., containing the Examination Papers 
of January, 1899. aud Articles on the Special Subjects 
for 1899 and 1900, 


FREE INTERMEDIATE ARTS GUIDE. 


No. XII1., 76 pp., containing the Kzamination Papers 
of July, 1898, full Solutions to the Mathematical Papers, 
and Articles on the Special Subjects for 1899 and 1900. 


_ FREE B.A. GUIDE. 


_ No. XIL., October, 1898, 90 pp., containing the Exam- 
ination Papers of October, 1898, and Articles on the 
Special Subjects for 1899 and 1900. 


FREE INTER. 8C. AND 
PRELIM. SCI. GUIDE. 


No. X., 68 pp., containing the Examination Papers of 
July, 1898, with full Solutions to the Papers in Pure 
Mathematics. : ; 





‘Any one of the above Guides, Prospectus, and full 
particulars of Classes for all London Exams., post free 
on application to 


THE SECRETARY, 
(University Correspondence College London Ofice,) 
32 Red Lion Square, Holborn, W.O, 
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S T. TH 
MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
ALBERT EMBANEMENT, S.E. 





wet? guMM BR SBSSION will commence on Monday, 
ay ist. 

Students eee in the summer are eligible to 
compete for the Science Scholarships of £150 and £60 
awaftded in October. 

A Scholarship of £50 open to University Students, 
and other Prizes and Scholarships of the value of £500 
are offered for annual competition. All appointments 
are open to students without extra payment. 

Npecial Classes for the Examinstionsof the University 
of London are held throughout the year. 

Tutorial Classes are held prior to the Second and 
Fivual Examinations of the Conjoint Board in January, 
April, and July. 

A Register of approved lodgings and of private 
families receiving boarders is kept in Secretary’s Office. 

Excellent Day Club accommodation is provided in the 
school building, and an athletic ground at Chiswick. 

Prospectuses and all particulars may be obtained 
from the Medical Secretary, Mr. G. RENDLE. 


H. P. HAWKINS, M.A., M.D. Oxon., Dean. 


HARING CROSS HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


The SUMMER SESSION, 1899, will commence 
on Monday, May Ist. 


The Livingstone Scholarship (100 guineas), the 
Huxley Scholurship (55 guineas), and six other Entrance 
Scholarships, total value £550, are awarded annually. 

'’wo Scholarships of the value of 60 guineas each are 
reserved for Students of Oxford, Cambridge, or London 
University. ‘ 

Students who join in Summer have the same privileges 
as regards Scholarships, &c., as Students joining in 
October of the same year. 

FreEs.—For the tive years’ curriculum of study re- 
quired by the various Examining Bodies and for hospital 
practice, 110 guineas in one sum, or 121 guineas in five 
instalments. 

The composition fee for sons of registered medical 
practitioners is 100 guineas, and the fee by instalments 
110 guineas in five payments. 

The composition fee for Vental Students is 64 guineas, 
or guineas payable in two instalments of 30 guinens 
each. 

A proportionate reduction of the above Fees is made 
to Students who have completed part of the curriculum 
elsewhere. 

CHARBING CRo88 HosPITAL is within three minutes’ 
walk of the Dental Hospital of London, und the hours 
of Lectures are arranged to suit the convenience of both 
General and Dental Students. 

‘he Hospital and School are situated within two 
minutes of both Charing Cross Stations, and the Athletic 
Ground at Kitham can be reached within half an hour 
from Churing UCroxs. 

ree HOOL PROSPECTUS, containing 
full information concerning the classes 
prizes, and all other arrangements connected 
with the Medical School, will be sent on 
application to the Dean, Chandos Street, 


Strand, W.cC. 
H. MONTAGUE MURRAY, Dean. 


HE DENTAL HOSPITAL OF 
LONUON MBUICAL SCHUOL, 
LEICESTER SQUARE. 


The SUMMER SESSION, 1899, will commence 
on Monday, May Ist. 


Dental Anatomy and Physiology (Human and Com- 

arntive)—CHAKLES 8. Tomks, F.R.S., M.A. Oxon., 
.R.U.8., L.D.8., on Tuesdays and Thursdays at 
5p.m. (Suiomer.) 

Dental Surgery and Pathology — WittiaM HERxN, 
M.R.C.S., L.D.S., on Wednesdays and Fridays, at 
Sam. (Saunmer.) 

Mechanical Dentistry —E. LLOYD WILLIAMS, L.R.C.P., 
M.B.C.S., L.D.S., i..5.A4., ou Wednesdays at 5.30 p.m. 
( Winter.) 

Metallurgy and its application to Dental Purposes— 
Dr. frorRstke@ MORLEY, M.A., F.1.C., F.C.S., on 
Thursdays ab 6 p.m. ( Winter.) 


The Hospital isopen both morning and afternoon. 
Daring the > essions the Surgeons of the day will give 
demonstrations at stated hours. 
The Medical Tutor holds classes before each Examin- 
atiou for the L.D.S. 
_ The House Surgeons attend daily while the Hospital 
is opel. 
Saunders Scholarship of £20 per annum and 
Prizes are open for competition. 
ee for two years’ Hospital Practice required by the 
Curriculum, including Lectures, £30 in one payment, 
or 50 guineas in two yearly instalments. The Curriculum 
requires two years to be passed at a General Hospital. 
The fee for this is about £55. Both Hospitals can be 
attended simullaneously. 
The Calendar may be obtained on application to the 
DEaN, who attends at the Hospital on Wednesday 
mornings from 10.80 til] 12 through the year, 


MORTON SMALE, Dean. 





(FOR WOMEN), 
York Puiack, BAKER STREET, W. 
Principal — Miss ETHEL HURLBaTT. 


The Easter Term begins on Thursday, April 20th. 

The College prepares for the University of London 
Examinations in Arts and Science. Students may also 
enter for pollens Courses, the Training Department. 
Hygiene Department, and the Art School. A Course o 
Lectures on the History of Ancient Literature (Roman) 
and a Course (lectures and practical work) on Bacterio- 
logy will be held during the Easter term. Six Labora- 
tories are open to students for practical work. pee 

olarshins 


can reside in the College. Two Entrance 
rther in- 


will be offered for competition in June. 
formation on application to the PRINCIPAL. 


MABEL F. ROBINSON, Secretary. 


BEDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON 
(FOR WOMEN), 
York PiLack, BAKER STREET, W. 


DEPARTMENT FOR PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 
IN TRACHING. 


(Recognized by the Cambridge Syndicate.) 
Head of the Department—Miss HANSAH ROBERTSON, 


As 


The Second Term of the Session 1899 will begin on 
Monday, April 24th. 

‘he Course includes full preparation for the Examin- 
ations for the Teaching Dip omus xranted by the Uni- 
versities of London and Cambridge. held annually in 
December. 


THE 


FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, 


TALGARTH ROab, WEST KENSINGTON, Lonpow, W. 


Chairman of the Committee—Mr. W. MATHER. 
Treasurer—Mr. C. @. MONTEFIORE. 
Seeretary—Mr. ARTHUR G. SYMonDs, M.A. 


TRAINING COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 
Prineipal—Madame MICHABLUIsS. 


KINDERGARTEN AND SCHOOL. 
Headmistress — Miss M. Boys SMITH. 


Further particulurs insy be obtained on application 
to the PRINCIPAL. 


THE HYGIENIC HOME 


AKD 


COLLEGE OF PHYSICAL CULTURE 


provides a thorough training for ladies (as teachers) in 
the principles und practice of Hygiene, Swedish 
Gymnastics, and Vegetarian Cookery. 

‘he course extends over two yeurs, and complete 
theoretical, as well as practical, training is given, 

Examinations are held and certificates given to 
successful students. 

There are good openings for qualified teachers, who 
after training here are assisted to obtain posts. The 
Collexe is mipome in Worcestershire, six miles from 
Birmingham, and half-a-mile from Halesowen Station ; 
the old historic mansion, The Leasowes, having been 
adupted for this purpose. a7 

The Leasowes stands in its own extensive 
grounds, and is surrounded by beautiful woods. Its 
bracing air, elevated position, and charming situation 
make it an ideal place for a College of Health. It has 
an excellent Gymnasium fitted with Swedish apparatus, 
also fine Gardens. 

Blocution, Dancing, Gardening, Games, 
ee are also tuught as & means of Health aud Physical 
Culture, 

Students are admitted in September, age 18 to 30. 
Apply for particulars to Miss ANSTEY, The Leasowes, 
near Halesowen, Worcestershire. 


T. GEORGE'S TRAINING COL- 
LEGE, for WOMEN TEACHERS.—This College 
provides a complete course of training for well-educated 
women who intend to become Teachers. The Course 
includes attendance at Professor Laurie’s Lectures on 
Education at the University of Edinburgh, and prac- 








tice in Class-Teaching in several schools. Several 
Bursaries of £30 are offered aunually. The College year 
hegins in October. Apply to the PRINCIPAL, 5 Melville 


Street, Kdinburgh. 


TOYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING 
COLLEGE, Coopgr’s HILL, STAINES. 


The Course of Study is arrange: to fit an Engineer for 
einployment in Kurope, Iudia, and the Colonies. About 
Forty Students will be admitted in September, 1899. 
The Secretary of State will offer them for competition 
Twelve Appointments as Assistant Engineers in the 
Public Works Department, and Three Appointments as 
Assistant Superintendents in the Telegraphs go art 
pent, One in the Accounts Branch, Public orks 

partment, and One in the Traffic Department, Indian 
State Railways. 
For particulars apply to SECRETARY at College. 














OMAS’S HOSPITAL|PEDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON! JOINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS. 


(Under the management of a Committee appointed by 
the Teachers’ Guilu, College of Preceptors, Hess. 
mistresses’ Association, Association of Asxstar- 
Mistresses, and Private Schools’ Agsociation.) 


Address—74 GowEg StrEeat, Lompos, WO. 
Registrar—Miss AGNE® G. COOPER. 


This Agency has been established for the purpose 
enabling Teachers to find work without unnecessary 
cost. All fees have therefore been calculated on the 
lowest basis to cover the working expenses. 

Headmistresses of Public and Private Scheols, ani 
Parents requiring Teachers, or Teachers seeking ap 
pointments, are invited to apply to this Agency. 

Many Graduates and Trained Teachers for Schoo 
and Private Families; Visiting Teachers for Mus. 
Art, and other special subjects ; Foreign Teachers c/ 
various nationalities ; Kindergarten and ofher Teacher 
are on the Register, and every endeavour fs made ly 
supply suitable candidates for any vacancy. 

School Partnerships and Transfers are arranged. 

Office hours—9.30 a.m. to6 p.m. Miss Cooper's hon 
for interviews are from 10.30 a.m. to 1.30 p.m., and 
2.30 p.m. to5 p.m.; Wednesdays to 1.30 p.m. only. 


THE JOINT ACENCY FOR MEN TEACHERS. 


23 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, BLOOMSBURY 
SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 


Registrar—Rev. F. Taylor, M.A. 


The Agencies for Assistant-Masters and Taton 
hitherto conducted by the College of Preceptors, tbe 
Teachers’ Guild, and the Assistant-Masters’ Assocu- 
tion, have been amalgamated and placed under the 
management of a Joint Committee composed of repre 
sentatives of the following Bodies :— 


Headmasters’ Conference. 

Incorporated Association of Headmasters. 

College of Preceptors. 

Teachers’ Guild. 

Welsh County Schools’ Association. 

Private Schools’ Association. 

Association of Headmasters of Preparatory Schools. 

Assoviution of Headmasters of Roman Cathulic 
Schools. 

Asxistant-Musters’ Association. 

Association of Technical Institutions. 

Oxford Appointments Committee. 

Cambridge University Scholastic Agency. 


The rates of commission charged to Assistant- Master 
are fixed as low as possible, and it is hoped that all 
branches of the profession will support an Agency 
managed by so widely representative a Committee. 

Headmasters having vacancies on their staffs, and 
Assistant- Masters king appointments, are asked to 
communicate with the REGISTRaR, 


ee COLLEGE OF 
NORTH WALES, BANGOR. 
(A Constituent College of the University of Wales.) 
Princtpal—H. R. R8ICHEL, M.A. 


Next Scssion begins October 4th, 1898. The Collece 
Courses are arranged with reference to the of 
the University of Wales, and include most of the 
Subjects for the Degrees of London University. Students 
may pursue their first year of Medical Study at the 
College. There are Special Departments for Agriculture 
and Klectrical Engineering, a Day Training Depart 
ment for Men and Women, and a Department for the 
Training of Teachers in Secondary Schools. 

Sessional Fee for ordinary Arts Student, £11. 1s; 
ditto for Intermediate Science or Medical Student, 
£15. 158. 

The cost of living in lodgings in Bangor averages from 
£20 to £30 for the Session. The new Hall of Residence 
for Women Students, in Upper Bangor (Fee, Thirty 
Guiness for the Session), is now open. ’ 

At the Entrance Scholarship Examination (besi- 
ning September 20th) more than twenty Scholarships 
and Exhibitions, ranging in value from £40 to £10. will 
be open for competition. One half the total amoust 
offered is reserved for Welsh candidates. 

For further information and copies of the Prospectus 


apply to JOHN EDWARD LLOYD, ™.A., 
Secretary and Registrar 














l NIVERSITY OF WALKS, —Tle 
FIFTH MATRICULATION EXAMINATION 
will commence on Monday, June 26th, 1899. Particulars 
from the REGISTRAK, University Olfice. Brecon, frow 
whom Forms of Entry can be obtained. Entries m0 
be made not later than Monday, May 29th. 
UY'S HOSPITAL.— ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS in September, 1899. Six yl 
Scholarships, three (£150, £60, and £50) in Science, #1 ‘ 
three (£100, £50, and £30) in Arts. Particulars 4" 
copies of examination papers on application to the 
Drawn, Guy’s Hospital, London Bridge, 8.E. 


Gers HOSPITAL. — PRELIM. 


NARY SCIENTIFIC (M.B. Lond) 0 i 
are held throughout the year. Special instruction & 
given for the July Kxamination. Fev, 16 guiness 
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LONDON UNIVERSITY| CARLYON COLLEGE. 


EXAMINATIONS. 


Easter Wacation Classes 


IN 
PRACTICAL BIOLOCY, CHEMISTRY, AND PHYSICS 


FOR 
$nter,. Sc. and Prelim. Sci. 


A Vacation Class in Practical Biology and 
Chemistry, preparing for the July, 1899, Examination, 
commences Tuesday, April 4th, and meets daily for 
three weeks. A Class in Practical Physics will 
meet during Easter week. Another section will com- 
mence work in Biology and Chemistry on Monday, 
April 10th, and in Physics on raney April 17th. 


A PRACTICAL CLASS 
IN 


GENERAL ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 


FOR 


Matriculation 


meets during Easter week. 


Private Tuition in all Subjects can be obtained 
during the Vacation. 


AT PRELIM. SCI., JAN. 1899, 


THE ONLY SUCCESSFUL STUDENT in the First 
Division, ONE of the two in the Second Division, 
EIGHT of the ten who passed the Chemistry and 
Physics section, and TWENTY-TWO of the forty- 
four who passed the Biology section were Students 
of University Tutorial College. 


Prospectus and further particulars may be had from 


THE VICE-PRINCIPAL, 


University Tutorial College, 

Red Lion Square, Holborn, W.C. 

i Sasa MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL SCHOOL. 

The SUMMER SESSION (1899) will commence on 
Monday, May lst. 

Full opportunities for study are offered to students 
preparing pag of the examinations in Medicine and 
Surgery in the United Kingdom. 

Classes will be held in the following subjects :—Mid- 
wifery, Pathology, Pathological Histology, Bacteriology, 
Forensic Medicine and Public Health, Anatomy, 
Practical Physiology and Histology, Chemistry and 
Practical Chemistry, Materia Medica, Therapeutics, 
Psychological Medicine with Clinical Demonstrations, 
Practical Pharmacy, 

Students entering in May are eligible to compete for the 
Entrance Scholarships (value £100 and £60) awarded at 
the commencement of the ensuing Winter Session. 
The Broderip Scholarships, Governors’ Prize. Hetley 
Prize, Lyell Medal, Leopold Hudson Prize, and Free- 
man Scholarship, are awarded annually, the Murray 
Scholarship (in connexion with the University of 
Aberdeen) every third year. Eighteen resident 
—- are open for competition annually, with- 
out 

The composition fee, admitting to the whole curri- 
culum, is 120 guineas ; if paid in three instalments, first 
instalment 60 guineas, 

For University of London Students requiring Pre- 
liminary Science instruction, 140 guineas, or by instal- 
ments. For members of Universities recognized by the 
General Medical Council and other Students who have 
com leted their Anatomical and Physiological studies, 
the Fee for ad mission as General Students is 70 guineas, 
or by instalments, 75 guineas. Students from the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge entering in May 
are eligible to compete for the University Scholarship 
of £60 awarded at the commencement of the Winter 
Session. Fee for Dental Students, 54 guineas, 


The new Laboratories and Class-rooms for Physiology, 
Chemistry, Biology, Pathology, Bacteriology, with all 
modern improvements, as well as a new and larger Dissect- 
ing Room and Operative Surgery Room, are now in regular 





“The Residential College contains accommodation for 
thirty students. 


For prospectus and further particulars apply to 
W. PASTEUR, M.D., Dean. 





AMPDEN “ECHL eee given by 

a Lady in Drawing and Painting, Oil rand Water 
Colours, Figure, Landscape, Still Life Flowers. Special 
instruction for Kensington Certificates —~T.N., Regents 


Library, Regent 8 


KERIN & LYNAM, 
55 AND 56 CHANCERY LANE. 


LONDON UNIVERSITY CLASSES. 

MATRICULATION CLASSES. INTER. ARTS 
and SCLENCE, PREL. SCI, B.A. and B.Sc. CLASSES. 

Classes and Tuition for Legal and Medical Pre- 
liminaries, University and Hospital Scholar- 
mw Civil Service Examinations, A.C.P., 

L.C.P., F.C.P., Higher Local, Oxford and 
Cambridge, First M.B,; Royal University, 
Ireland, L.L.A. 

CLASSES FOR LADIES, PRACTICAL CLASSES 
in PHYSICS, CHEMISTRY, and BIOLOGY. 

Papers Corrected for Schools. 

Inter. Sc. Hons. and B.Sc. 
Classical Honours Class, 

College of Preceptors Classes. 

The Principal may be seen between 11.15 and 1 any 
day, and 2.30 and 5 p.m. any day (except POVOLORT Is 
or by appointment at any other time. 

New Laboratories fitted with electric lightand supplie rd 
with all requisites for practical work. 

For Prospectus and list of lecturers apply to R. C. B. 
KRERIN, B.A. Lond., First of First Class Classical 
Honours, Editor of “Pro Plancio” and ** Phaedo,”’ 
Author of “ London Matriculation Course.” 


SUCCESSES. 

B.A. LOND., 1891, 1892,1893, 8; 1894, 5, 
2 in Honours; 1895, 7, 1 in Honours. 
MATRIC. LOND., 1892— 1898, 61. 
LOND. INTER. ARTS AND SCIENCE and 
PREL. SCI., 1892-1896, 49, 4 in Hon- 
ours—1 with Double Honours, First and 

Third Class. 

SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS, GUY’S, 1892; 
WESTMINSTER, 1894 and 1896. 
ROYAL UNIVERSITY, 30. 

OXFORD CLASSICAL SCHOLARSHIP 
INDIAN CIVIL, 1; OXFORD RESPON: 
SIONS, 8; MEDICAL PRELIMINARY, 
60; DORECK SCHOLARSHIP, 1895 and 
1896; CAMBRIDGE PREVIOUS, 6; and 
many successes at other Examinations. 
JUNE MATRIC. ’'96, HONOUBS, l1. 

B.A. and B.Sc., 1896, 7. 

INTER. ARTS AND SCIENCE and PREL. 
SCI., 1897 and 1898, 32. B.A., 1897, 5: 
1 in Hons. M.A. (LOND. is CLASSICS, 
1898,1. B.A. and B.8Sc., 1898, 11, 2 in 
English Honours. Matric., 1899, 5. 

MEDICAL SCHOOL, 


S™ 
HypDE PARK CORNER, 8.W. 


The SUMMER SESSION of 1899, will commence on 
Monday, May Ist. 

Particulars of Classes, Fees, Entrance Scholarships, 
Exhibitions, and Prizes, &c., &c., may be obtained on 
ii cc to ey men of the Sc hool, at the Hospital. 


7 OX DON HOSPI Y AL 
COLLEGE, 


The SUMMER SESSION commences on May 1 
Students entering then are eligible to compete for the 


Botany Class, B.A. 


GEORGE'S HOSPITAL 








MEDICAL 


Entrance Scholarships in September and October. 
Twenty-seven Scholarships and Prizes are offered 
annually. 


Special arrangements are made to meet the re quire- 
ments of Students entering in the Summer Session. 

A reduction of 15 guineas is allowed to the sons of 
eieuhons of the profession. 

Enlargement of the College.—The new laboratories 
and class-rooms for Bacteriology, Public Health, Opera- 
tive Surgery, Chemistry, Biology, &c., are now open, 

For prospectus and full partic ulurs apply to 


MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 


Mile End, E. 
|" IK GLASGOW 
(LIMITED). 
GERMAN MASTERSHIP. 


The Directors invite application for the above Appoint- 
ment, vacant by the death of Herr Schréder. Emolu- 
ment about £200 for Session of nine months. The 
Gentleman appointed will enter in September next. 
Particulars as to the duties may be obtained from the 
subscriber, with whom applications and testimonials 
(16 copies) are to be lodged not later than 15th April,1s99, 

JAMES LAUDER, Manage? 


St. George’s Place, Glasgow. 


OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 


LONDON COMMITTEE (BOYS). 


Forms of Entry for the Examinations in July 
next can be obtained from the Secretary, 


iD 
ds 


ATHEN AUM 


>and Secretary. 


LAYMAN, Esq., 


1 Garden Court, Temple, LC. 


THE 
BURLINGTON 
CLASSES. 


27 CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, 
Principal: Mr. J. CHARLESTON, B.A. 
(Honours, Oxon. ; and Lond.). 


TUTORS. 
The Staff includes a number of Graduates of London, 
Oxford, Cambridge, and Royal Universities, Science 
Medallists, and Specialists. 


PREPARATION BY CORRESPONDENCE 
AND 
ORAL TUITION 
FOR 


Matriculation, 
B.A. B.S8c., 
LL.6B., 


Univ., Royal Univ., Dublin 


L.L.A. 


(Degree for Ladies—St. Andrews), 


A.C.P., L.C.P., 
F.C.P. 


On a thoroughly individual system, which ensures to 
each student the closest care and attention. Weak 
subjects receive special help. Fees may be based on 
SUCCESS. 


(London Univ.), 


Single subjects may be taken—Latin, Greek, French, 
German, Italian, Mathematics, Mechanics, Physics, 
Chemistry, Logic, Psychology, Political E conomy, &c, 


lor Terms, Testimonials, &c., 
Address-- Mr. J. CHARLESTON, B.A., 


BURLINGTON CLASSES, 
27 CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, 


NEOLITH 


(BOURLEZ PATENT), 


The best, most economical, and most 
durable process for coating School Black- 
boards, leaving absolutely no reflection. 


iu i SNEOLITH 
: \ ti FACILITATES eet 
i n || OW BLACKBOARDS ‘AND ' 
i || ’S ACKNOWL EDcED 
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HUNDREDS OF TESTIMONIALS. 


To be had, in 6s, and 3s, 3d. Tins, of 
dd. Wa 20 eT. 
Sole Agent for Great Britain, 
61 Great Tower Street, London, E.C., 
and of all Dealers in School Requisites, 


H)GLIEH MASTER desires Post. 
School or Family. English, French, ele mentary 


German, Latin, Mathematics, Freehand Drawine. Kx 
perienced, Four years on the Continent,—Mr, WARREN 
| Maison Bujard, Montreux (Vaud), Switzerland, 


ML ®. 
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UNIVERSITY EXAMINATION POSTAL 
INSTITUTION. 


Manager—Mr. E. 8. WEYMOUTH, M.A. Lonp. 
Offices—27 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, LonDoN, W.C. 


The University Examination Postal Institution has special Courses to prepare 
through the post for the 


A.C.P., L.C.P., AND F.C.P.; 


also for the TEACHERS’ DIPLOMA (Cambridge or London University) ; 


also for many London University Examinations, and the Oxford and Cambridge 


Locals. 

RECENT SUCCESS.—23{ 
Candidates prepared successfully through the post for the CAMBEBIDGB 
HIGHEE CAL Examination, during 1895-8 (four years), 48 gaining a mark 


of distinction. Only three failures during the last six years for al] Teachers’ 
Diploma Examinations ; numerous successes, 


abe Institution is now publishing a series of books having special reference 
ie] 


CAMBRIDGH HIGHER LOCAL 


Examination. Particulars on application. 





Just Published. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
Through Boyhood to Manhood: 
A Plea for Ideals. 
By ENNIS RICHMOND, 
Author of “ Boyhood: a Plea for Continuity in Education.” 


Lonpon. LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 





Ga Headmasters should apply for 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE’'S 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 


Sets in Boxes, Protractors, Rules, Scales, Ruling Pens, 
Drawing Boards, Set-squares, T-squares, Drawing 
Pins, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Pencils, Crayons, 
&c., &c. 


BOXES OF WATER AND OIL COLOURS, 
And all Drawing Material suitable for Schools and Colleges. 


LONDON: GREAT NEW STREET, FLEET STREET, E.C. 





-PETTY'S ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN DESIGN 


A Method of Instruction in FREEHAND DRAWING and DESIGN 


by means of the 


ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES OF ORNAMENT. 
BY 
J. PETTY, Art Master and Drawing Instructor to the Leeds School Board. 





In S1x DrawinG Books (Nos. 1 to 6, each 2d.) varying in difficulty, and 
commencing with No. 1 for the Lowest Division of a School. 


Each book provides both the Copy and the Paper upon which to 
draw, with full Instructions for designing each Exervise and for 
making a new design on similar lines. 


In all the Exercises some Simple Element is used, and, by easy 
rules, such as repetition and contrast, the Design is formed. The 
given Design is first completed, often with the aid of a ruler, after the 
teacher has explained its features. The same Exercise is then repeated, 
partly with the aid of a ruler, and partly freehand. The Example is 
then to be rearranged, with any new feature that the child can invent 
or the teacher suggest. 


A SUPPLEMENTARY BOOK (Book VII. 32 pp., Price 64.) 
consists of selected designs from Nos. 1 to 6 for the use of children in 
Upper Classes who have not had any preliminary training in the lower 
parts of the school. 


Instead of shading the designs, colour may be introduced by means 
of crayons or water-colours. 


Descriptive and Illustrated Circular, with sample pages, post free. 


E. JARNOLD & SON, Limireo, LEEDS. 


YOSEPH GILLOTT 
STEEL PENS. 








Gold Medals, 
Paris, 1878, 
1889. 









351, 352, 382, 404, 729, 303, 
70, 166, 8, 6, 292, 293. 
689 (Draw. 












TO HEADS OF SOHOOLS AND PAMILIES. 
THE 


SOCIETE NATIONALE 
DES 


PROFESSEURS DE FRANCAIS 


Can recommend fully qualified and competent French 
Teachers and French Governesses. Apply for 
Teachers to the SECRETARY, 20 Bedford Street, 
W.C.; and for Governesses to the Lapy SUPERIN- 
TENDENT, Maison Nationale Francaise, 93 St. 
George's Square, 8.W 





GERMAN 
ASSOCIATLON 
FOR MANUAL 
INSTRUCTION, 


Leipzig Courses for 
Teachers, 1899: June 2% 
to July 28; July 81 to 
Sept. 1; Sept. 4 to Oct. 7. 

Particulars of 
Dr. A. PaBsT, Leipzig. 


RIVATE TUITION, Classes, or Cor- 


respondence Tuition for all Examinations. Fee 
for courseof ten lessons in any subject by correspondence, 
128, 6d. (a reduction when more than two subjects are 
taken at same time). Many recent successes.—F. J. 
BoRwuaND, L.C.P. (Science and Math. Prizeman), 
Victoria Colleze, 87 Buckingham Palace Road, 8.W., 
and Stalheim, Brunswick Road, Sutton, Surrey. Schools 
visited and Kxaminations conducted. 














KINDERGARTEN TRAINING OOILEGE AND 
SCHUOL, 
LEYLANDS, 21 STOCKWELL Roap, 8.W. 


Principals—The Misses CROMBIE. 


[HE MISSES CROMBIE, assisted by 
_ efficient teachers, train students for the Froebel 
Society’s Examinations. A Jimited number of boarders 
are received. On Wednesday mornings, from 10.30 to 
12 o'clock, visitors are admitted to the Kindergarten. 
The College resumes on April 25th. 


MEMORY. 


(LOISETTR’S SYSTEM.) 


THE SCHOOL OF MEMORY TRAINING, 

70 BERNERS S8T., OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 
Scientific Development of the Natural Memory. 
Lost Memories Restored! Bad ones made Good! Good 
ones Better. 

SUCCESS AT EXAMS. MIND WANDERING CURED. 
How to Learn Anatomy, Medicine, Mathematics, Lan- 
guages, Prose, Poetry, Figures, History, &c. 
SPEAKING WITHOUT NOTES. 

“* The School continues very popular with students, 
and is having genuine success In helping examination 
candidates. Those who have studied the syxtem find it 
Aaa pecieahies Bator, The Teachers’ Aid, 12th Noy., 


’ A Self-Coaching Method for all Students. 
Lessons in Classes, by Post, and Private Lessons. 


$$$ 








UPIL-TEACHERS for the DUKE 
OF YORK’S ROYAL MILITABY SCHOOL, 

CHELSEA, and the ROYAL HIBERNIAN MILI- 
TARY SCHOOL, DUBLIN.—A Competitive Exan- 
ination for Pupil-Teachers at these Institutions 
take place in London and Dublin on Tuesaday, the 
9th May next, and following days. The number of 
vacancies will be about four. Candidates must be be 
s'xteen and nineteen years of age on the 30th April next. 
Further particulars may be obtained on ap Ra in 
writing tothe DIRECTOR OF ARMY SCHOOLS, War Office, 
London, 8.W., by whom applications will be received 
not later than L5th April next. Pupil-Teachers at these 
establishments have the privilege of competing for the 
appointment of Army Schoolmaster. 





R. H. A. NESBITT (joint-author 


of ‘‘The Science and Art of Arithmetic,” by 
A. SONNENSCHEIN and H. A. NESBITT, M.A.) hasa few 
hours at his dis ] for Lessons in Ladies’ Schools in 
Mathematics, History, and Literature. Mr. Nesbitt 
also gives Lectures on the Teaching of Arithimectic.—t6 
South Hill Park Gardens, Hampstead, N.W. 


I 
C COLLEGE, London, for Disposal as a oink 
concern, Wri OLLEGE, c.0. Gould’s Advertising 
Offices, 54 New Oxford Street, W.C. 





VIL SERVICE & COMMERCIAL 








New Edition. 18mo, price 9d. 


THE ELEMENTS OF BOOK-KEEP- 


ING, by SINGLE and DousLge Entry; wih 
| Practical Explanations and Exercises on the most useft 


Prospectus and full particulars will be sent post free on | Forms for Business. By A. K. IspistEr, M.A., LL.B. 


application to the SECRETARY. 


London: Longmans & Co., Paternoster Rov. 


April 1, 1899.1] 
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SUBJECT TO FULL DISCOUNT. 
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“CARTOGRAPHIC” 





WALL 


MAPS 


FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 
Edited by GEORGE GILL, F.R.G:S. 


NoT OVER-CROWDED, 


Size, 


80 x 60 in. 





NOW READY. 
ENGLAND AND WALES. 
SCOTLAND. 


Not UNDER-SIZED, BuT BOLD AND CLEAR. 
MOUNTED ON STOUT LINEN, ROLLERS, AND VARNISHED. 
Compiled from the latest statistics, artistically coloured, and thoroughly reliable. 


Price 16s. 
IRELAND. INDIA. 
EUROPE. AFRICA. 


ASIA (nearly ready). 
THE SERIES, CONSISTING OF TWELVE MAPS, WILL BE COMPLETED SHORTLY. 


THE CARTOGRAPHIC WALL MAPS have already been adopted in the following Schools :— 


Wellingborough Grammar School. 
Central Foundation School, E C. 

King Edward VI. Schools, Birmingham. 
Girls’ Grammar School, Maidstone. 
Bury Grammar School. 

Skerry’s Civil Service Colleges. 
Congregational School, Caterham. 
Royal St. Anne’s Schools, Redhill. 


Buxton College. 


Mathematical School, Rochester. 
King’s High School, Warwick. 


High School, Bury. 

Queen’s School, Basingstoke. 
Clark’s Civil Service Colleges. 
Ipswich Middle School. 
Handel College, Southampton. 


St. Martin’s High School, W.C. 
Cardiff County School (Girls). 
Birkenhead Institute. 

Girls’ Grammar School, Rochester. 
Girls’ High School, Formby. 
Clark’s College High School. 
Church Middle Schools, Leeds. 
Girls’ Collegiate School, Leicester. 


Kendrick School, Reading. Towcester Grammar School. Bury St. Edmunds School. 

The 8.W. Polytechnic, Chelsea. Bourne College, Birmingham. Simon Langton School, Canterbury. 
Tiffin’s School, Kingston. Ashby-de-la-Zouch School. Tenison’s School, W.C. 

Bedford County School. Kent College, Canterbury. Marlborough College, Buxton. 
Sevenoaks School. Convent of Notre Dame, Clapham. Literary Institute, Edinburgh. 
University School, Southport. | Festiniog County School. Trafalgar House, Winchester. 
Carnarvon County School. | Endowed Schools, Watford. 


Wigan High School. 


Head Teachers’ Criticisms. 


Rev. W. H. How.ett, M.A. Oxon., Headmaster of Bury School, writes :--‘I have 
much pleasure in bearing testimony to the excellence of your wall map of Africa. It 
is well printed, with sufficient, and yet not excessive, detail. e caravan routes and 
spheres of influence are carefully and accnrately marked. It is extremely useful.” 


G. E. Crarx, Esq., Principal of Clark's Civil Service College, writes:—-‘‘ The Carto- 
hic Wall Maps serve our urpose admirably, and, having now arranged for their use 
ae e central college, we shall introduce them into our branch establishments.” 


Miss Runpew., Headmistress of the Kendrick School, Reading, writes :—-‘ Your 
maps are excellent.” 


J.C. Unpgerwoop, Esq., F.R.G.S., writes :—‘‘ Admirable mape for teaching purposes, 
in fact, models of what school maps should be.’’ 


S. Leiau, Eeq., B.A. Lond., writes :—‘“‘ A splendid production at the price.” 





A. 8. Tet.ey, Esq., M.A. Cantab., writes:—‘‘ A really artistic production. I have 
never seen & map so beautifully coloured.” 
H. MaTHWIN, Esq., M.A., writes :—‘‘ Your maps are excellent, and a marvel of 


cheapness.’ 


Rev. H. E. Mocatra, M.A. Oxon., writes:—‘'The maps supply a decided want, 
eee extremely clear and well arranged, and can easily be seen by pupils sitting at a 
stance.” 


Miss ErHeLwyn M. Amery, B.A. Lond., writes:—‘‘ Yours are quite the clearest 
maps we have.” 


Rev. A. W. Catuis, M.A. Oxon., writes :—‘“‘ The map of England and Wales is an 
Sree ent one. I have never seen a coast line and the names upon it so well brought 
ou op 


SUSE need 


LONDON: GEORGE GILL & SONS, 13 Warwick LANE, E.C. 
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GOLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS’ EXAMINATIONS, 1899. 


SUITABLE BOOKS 


IN THE 


AniFersity Cuforial « and n> (Precepfors’ Series. 


Latin and Greek Classics, 


Aeschylus.—Prometheus Vinctus. Edited by F. G. Piaistowe, M.A., 
and W. F. Masom, M.A. Introduction, Text, and Notes. 2s, 6a. 


Caesar.—De Bello Gallico IV. Edited by A. Tl. Autcrort, M.A., and 
T. R. Mitts, M.A. 1s. 6@. Vocabulary, with Test Papers. Interleaved, 1s. 
[In the press. 
Cicero.—De Amicitia. Edited by A. H. Attcrort, M.A., and W. F. 
Masom, M.A. Introduetion, Text, and Notes. lg. 6d. Vocabulary, with Test 
Papers. Interleaved, le. 


Cicero —In Catilinam I. Edited by T. T. Jerrery, M.A., and T. R. 
Miius, M.A. Introduction, Text, and Notes. Ig. 6d. Voeabulary, with Test 
Papers. Interleaved, las. 


Herodotus.—Book VI. Edited by W. F. Masom, M.A., and C. 8. 
FEARENSIDE, M.A. Second Edition. Introduction, Text, and Notes. 2s. 6d. 
Vocabulary, with Test Papers. Interleaved, 1s. 


Horace.—Odes, Book II. Edited by A. H. ALtcRor?, M.A. Oxon., and 
B. J. Hayes, M.A. Lond. and Camb. Introduction, Text, and Notes. 1s. 6d. 
Vocabulary, ‘with Test Papers. Interleaved, 1s. 


Livy.—Book XXI. Edited by J. Thompson, M.A., and F. G. PLAIstoweE, 
M.A. Introduction, Text, and Notes. 2s. 6d. Vocabulary, with Test Papers. 
Interleaved. 1s. 


Vergil.— Aeneid, Book II. 
T. R. Mies, M.A. 
Test Papers. 


Edited by A. H. Attcrort, M.A., and 
Introduction, Text, and Notes. ls. 6d. Vocabulary, with 
Interleaved, 1g. 


Vergil.—Aeneid, Book VI. Edited by A. H. Auicrort, M.A. Oxon., 
and B. J. Hayes, M.A., Lond. Fitrodadtint Text, and Notes. 1s. 6a. Vocabu- 
lary, with Test. Papers. Interleaved, 1s. 


Xenophon.—Anabasis, Book IV. Edited by W. H. Batcarnig, M.A., 
Introduction, Text, and Notes. 3s. 6a. 


Latin and Greek. 


Greek Reader, The Tutorial. By A. Waven Younc, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
LATIN COURSE, THE PRECEPTORS’. By B. J. Hayes, M.A 
and F. EL. D. Rictarpson, B.A. 28. 6 {In the press. 


Latin Dictionary, The Tutorial. By F. G. Prarstowg, M.A. Lond. 
and Camb., late Fellow of Queens’ Colleges Cambridge. 68. 6d. 


Latin fcammne The Tutorial. By B. J. Iayes, M.A., and W. F. 
MasomM, M.A. Vhird Edition, 38. 6G. Exercises on. 18. 6d. 


Latin Composition and Syntax. With Exercises. By A. H. ALLcRor?, 
M.A., and J. H. Flaypon, M.A. Fourth Edition. 28. 6d. 


Latin Reader, The Tutorial. With Complete Vocabulary. 
LATIN READER, THE PRECEPTORS’. 
a ee) 


a) 


2s. 6d. 


' In preparation. 


Book-Reeping. 


BOOK-KEEPING, THE PRECEPTORS’. By Tuomas Cuatice 


Jackson, BVA., LL.B. (Lond.), Barrister-at-Law, Lecturer in Commerce and Com- 
mercial Law at the Hull Technical School. {Ja preparation, 


| 


Matbematics and Sctence. 





Algebra, The Tutorial. By Wittram Briecs, M.A., LL.B., F.B.A.S., 
aud G. H. Bryan, &8c.D., M.A., F.R.8. Based on the Algebra of Radhakrishnan, 
Part Il. Advanced Course. 68. 6d. 


Algebra, A Middle. By Witiiam Betese M.A., LL.B., F.R.A.S., and 
. H. Bryan, Sc.D., M.A., F.R.S. 3s. 6d 


Chemistry, The Tatorial. By G. H. Baitey, D.Sc. Lond.. Ph.D. Heidel. 
berg. Edited by WILLIAM Bricas, M.A., F.C.S. er 
8. 


Part 1.: Non-Metals. 3s, 64. Part II. 
Chemistry, Synopsis of Non-Metallic. With an Appendix on Calcula. 
Interleaved. lg. 6d. 


tions. By Wittiam Briaas, M.A., F.C.S., F.R.A.S. 


Euclid.—Books I.-IV. By Rupert Deakin, M.A. Lond. and Oxon., 
Headwiaster of Stourbridge Grammar School. 2g. 6a. Books}. and II. ls. 


Hydrostatics, An Klementary Text-Book of. By Wituram Brices, 
N.A., F.C.S., F.R.A.S., and G. H. Bryan, Sc.D., M.A., F.R.8. Second Edition. Qs. 


By R. H. Jupr, M.A., 


: Metals. 


Magnetism and Electricity, First Stage. 
D.8c. Lond. 2s. 


MECHANICS, THE PRECEPTORS’. 
2s. 6d. 


Mensuration of the Simpler Figures. 
B.A., F.C.S., and T. W. EpMonpson, B.A. 


Sound, Light, and Heat, First Stage. By J. Don, M.A., B.Sc. 2s. 


Trigonometry, The Tutorial. By Wittiam Briceas, M.A., LLB, 
F.R.A.S., and G. H. Bryan, Sc.D., M.A., F.R.S. 3s. 6d. 


By F. Rosensera, M.A., B.Sc. 


By WIvuiamM Brices, LL.B., 
Second Exiition. 28. 6a. 


ee 


French and English. 


FRENCH COURSE, THE PRECEPTORS’. 
"Lond. @8.64. 


FRENCH COURSE, BARLET’S PRECEPTORS’ JUNIOR. 


StReHANE BAR LET, B. ¢s Sc., Univ. Gall. 
Preceptors. dg. 6a. 


French Prose Cemposition. By Ernest Wer«tey, M.A. Lond. $s. 64. 


FRENCH READER, THE PRECEPTORS’. 
Vocabulary. By Ernest WEEKLEY, M.A., Lond. 1g. 6d. 


French Prose Reader. Edited by 8. Barurt, B. as Sc., and W. F. 
Masom, M.A. With Vocabulary. Third Edition. 2s. 6d. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR, THE PRECEPTORS’. With numerous 
~~ ‘Exercises. By ARNOLD WALL, M.A. Lond. 


English Language, The: Its History 
M.A. Lond. Fourth Edition, Revised. 38.6 


Shakespeare.—Richard II. kdited, 7 oe and Notes, by 
Prof. W. J. Rotre, Litt.D. 2s. 


By BE. Werk tey, M.A. 


By 


Exaininer in French to the College ef 


With Notes and 


Exercises [In prepreration. 


a Stracture. By W. H. Low, 





Complete Catalogue of the University Tutorial Series, and List of Books classified for COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS’ 
VAAMINATIONS, VS, free on application, 


Lonpon: W. B. CLIVE, 18 Ronin ant Row, Stranp, W.C. 
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A STUDENT’S 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO 1885. 
By SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER, D.O.L., O1.D. 


Gomplete in Que Volume, with 378 DTDlustrations, crown Svo, 12:s.: 


Orown 8vo, 4s. Vol. II. (1509-1689). 
With 109 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 4s. 


With 173 Illustrations. 
Vol. III. (1689-1885). 


Vol. I. (B.c. 55-a.p. 1608). 


Bduoational 


touched in with excellent j j ju ment.” 
Journal of Education. 


dle merit asa Student’ s Histery of Bngland. 


Times.—‘‘ We are convinced that this will soon become the school history. . . Se 
clear, impartial, and interesting an account of England under the Stuarts; everything is in due proportion and due relation, aud the characters of the onding 


or in Three Vols. as) belew. 


With 96 Allunsmesions, oa 8vo, 4s. 


mirably 
ors are 


. We have never before hd a school-book which gi 


‘Speaking from the point of view most proper to the ‘Journal of Education,’ we may say that this book appears to us to be of the highest 
The reviewer has watched a class of forty boys as young as twelve and thirteen years of age, while 


from it 


passages 
ave been read tothem, listen with riveted attention; and, what is ut least equally important, their answers afterwards have shown that the manner of tel telling the story, 


while charming, was so lifelike and intelligible that they fully grasped the matter.” 





COMPANION ATLAS TO GARDINER’S “STUDENT'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND.” 


A SCHOOL ATLAS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 
Edited by SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER, D.C.L., LL.D. 
With 66 Maps and 22 Plans of Battles, &0. Fecp. 4to, 5s. 


OUTLINE OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 


(B.C. 55 to A.D. 1895.) 
By SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER, D.C.L., LL.D. 


With 96 Woodcuts and Maps, 


Fop. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


a ee 
ooo 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d.; or, in Two Parts, 2s. each. Part L, to the Death of 
Blizabeth, A.D. 1608. Part U1., a.D. 1608 to 1895. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE PRESENT DAY, 
For the use of Middle Forms of Schoola, With Tables, Plans, Maps, Index, &o, 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
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THE PITT PRESS SHAKESPEARE FOR SCHOOLS. 


Atheneum.—‘* The Pitt Press Shakespeare can stand in competition with any of 
the numerous editions of the sort now showered upon reviewers. This instance of 


it does credit to Mr. Verity, who is an excellent editor ; he does not overdo the 


philology, and adds an excellent glossary of dificult words.’’ 
School World.—“* Every page shows careful scholarship and a ripe literary judg- 
ment. It would be difficult to praise this work (or this series) too highly.” 


KING EICHAERD II. With Introduction, Notes, Glossary, and jIndex. By 
A. W. Varity, M.A., sometime Scholur of Trinity College, 1s. 6d. 
PITT PRESS SERIES. 
AUTHOR Book. EDITOR. PRICE 
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Xenophon ......... Anabasis, Book IV.* .................. G. M. Edwards...... 1 6 
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the Syndics of the Press, by R. D. AkCHER HIND, M.A.,and R. D. Hicgs, 
M.A., Fellows and Classical Lecturers of Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 
8vo, 10s. 


This volume is designed to meet the practical needs of teachers and students of 
classics. It contains a selection of some 250 English pussayex, taken for the most 
part from those set in college lecture-rooms, with enough variel y of style and sub- 
ject to form a complete advanced course of composition. The fa 
the first time published, have been carefully revised. Specimens of the less familiar 
lyric metres and more abstruse philosophical prose have been sparingly introduced. 
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Jackson, Dr. Reid, Mr. W. EK. Heitland, Prof. Butcher, Dr. Verrall, Dr. Postgate, 
Mr, C. W. Moule. Mr. J. E. Nixon, Mr. A, W. Spratt, Mr. Neil, Prof. Tucker, 
Mr. Adam, Dr. R. S. Conway, Mr. Wedd, Mr. Walter Headlam, Mr. G. A. Davies, 
Mr. E. B. Bikes, and tho lute Prof. Goodhart—will, it is hoped. be taken as a pledge 
that a high standard of schularship has been maintained. 


Times.—‘‘ In spite of the claims and attractions of a score of competing subjects, 
the sway of the classics is still as strong as ever, and University men are found to 
write Latin verse and Greek prose as good as any that waa written under the sway 
of Hawtrey and Kennedy. The volume called ‘Cambridge Compositions’ deserves 
to be called » new ‘Arundines Cami.’ The editors, Messrs. Archer-Hind and 
R. D. Hicks, both Fellows of Trinity, are twoof the bert known Cambridge scholars 
of the day, and their contributors include such a gallery of Senior Classics and the 
like as have probably never been brought together in one book before.” 
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guarantee of their work. We are quite sure that the students preparing for the 
Queen's Scholarshin and Certificate Kxaminations will not he the only students 
who will find these text-lo.ks of value ; they will find their way into rnutmberless 
preparatory schooly and lower forms of public schools; they deal so thoroughly and 
clearly with the subject in each case that nothing better could be desired by master 
or pupil. Among others there is this immense advantage : each volume is its own 
note-hook and dictionary ; the student, however elementary his kuowledge, needs 
only the book in hand and a simple grammar.” 


VEEGIL.—AEMNEID IX. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, und Vocabulary. 
by A. SIDaWicK, M.A. 1s. 6d. : 


GEOMETEY POR YOUNG BEGINNERS. An Introduction to Theoretic! 
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1001, 1s, 4d. 


PITT PRESS SERIES. New Volumes. 


JUVENAL.—SATIRES. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Index, by 
- J.D. Durr, M.A. 5. 


Extract from Preface.—* Perhaps it is reason enough for adding another to the 
many English editions of Juvenal, that all our recent editors have excluded the 
Sixth Satire, the most brillant in detail and by far the longest of Juvenal’s poema. 
The present edition includes 530 lines of this celebrated piece. The Second and 
Ninth Satires, nome paragraphs of the Sixth, and a few lines in other Satires, are 
not included in this edition.” 

Atheneum.—‘ One of the best school-books which we have seen for some time.... 
The notes are capital.’’ ; 

Guardian.—‘* We welcome Mr. Duff's volume with great pleasure. It is, in our 
opinion, the first short edition of Juvenal published in Kngland, and suited to 
schools, which can be called satisfactory and scholarly. ... For the present it seems 
to us the best English school edition of Juvenal.”’ 
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ABRISTOPHANES.—CLOUDS. Edited by C. E. Graves, M.A. 9s. 6d. 
Guardian.—“ A good, practical, scholarly edition by an experienced editor.” 


XENOPHON.—HELLENICA, Books I. and II. 


Edited, with Introduc- 
tions and Notes, by G. M. Epwanrpbs, M.A. 2s. 6d. = 7 o 


BOILBAU.—L’AERT POETIQUE. Edited, with Introducti 
D. NICHOL SMITH, M.A. 2s. gr with introduction and Notes, by 


_ Guardian.—* The book should be highly acceptable to adult students of Freneh 
eres, the more especially as it is the first critical edition published in this 
country. 
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Che Loducational Times. 


Tue Easter Vacation finds us fairly free from 
excitement or anxiety in regard to impending 
educational changes. We have the text of the 
Government Bill, and a reasonable prospect of its becoming 
law this year; but we do not greatly concern ourselves to 
know at what precise date in the Session it will make its appear- 
ance in the House of Commons, or pass into the critical stage 
of Committee. So, with respect to the new constitution for 
London University, we know that the Statutory Commission is 
at work, and there is even reason to believe that it has already 
included in the list of Faculties those of Engineering, Economics, 
and Political Science—which would comprise the subdivisions of 
commerce and industry. But that is only in accordance with 
our expectations ; and, for the rest, we are content to give the 
Commissioners as much time as they require for their very 
difficult and delicate task. We should be still more content 
if the Committee which is sitting on the Imperial Institute 
idea would report that the metropolitan University could not 
be adequately housed in the spare rooms of the Institute; but 
we much fear that the Treasury has set its mind on this un- 
fortunate piece of mistaken economy, and when the permanent 
officials of the Treasury set themselves to carry out an arrange- 
ment of this kind the odds are all in favour of their success. We 
need hardly say that our dislike is not for South Kensington as the 
site of the University, but only for the notion of ‘“‘a Board in 
a flat,” which the arrangement with the Institute inevitably 
suggests. A London University whose home extended over 
the whole area between the Albert Hall and the Cromwell 
Road, including the Imperial Institute, the City and Guilds 
Institute, the South Kensington Museum, and the Natural History 
Museum—why not ?—would be a very different sort of concep- 
tion. A mere hint of that as an ultimate possibility would at once 
restore our inveterate respect for the good sense and independ- 
ence of Treasury officials. 

If the new Education Bill, which is so big with hopes and 
fears for every one who takes an intelligent interest in the 
educational outlook, allows us to disperse for our Easter holidays 
with little or no anxiety in our minds, it is probably because 
the measure contains no great surprises, and has aroused no 
formidable show of opposition. If it were likely that the 
principles or details of the Bill would be hotly contested in 
the House of Commons, we should have. heard the brewing of the 
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storm. The School Boards had already shot their bolt, and 
the County Councils have apparently concluded that the question 
of the Local Authorities will keep for another Session. If there 
is to be no prolonged or angry fight over the Bill, then we can 
wait till June or July with great equanimity. We do not 
minimize the importance of the measure, or shut our eyes to 
the danger and uncertainty which attend upon any large re- 
organization of secondary education. We are, indeed, much 
inclined to agree with a writer in the Atheneum who says that 
the Duke of Devonshire’s Bill is, in a sense, nothing short of 
revolutionary. 


Its effect will be to create in this country what we have never yet 
possessed—a separate Department of the Government, with a President of 
Cabinet rank and a Parliamentary Secretary, charged with the interests 
of education as a whole, and responsible for the ultimate control of every 
school in England and Wales, whether elementary or secondary, public 
or private, from the lowest to the highest. This in itself is a far-reaching 
innovation, from which the secondary schoolmasters of twenty years ago 
would have shrunk with alarm, and which does, as a matter of fact, 
alarm many of the schoolmasters of to-day. With the creation of the 
new Board the entire system of the Science and Art Department which 
has grown up during the last two generations at South Kensington is to 
be ‘‘ revised ’’ by a Departmental Committee, and then merged in the 
Central Authority in Whitehall; whilst power is to be given to the 
Queen in Council to transfer to the Education Board all such functions 
of the Charity and Endowed Schools Commissioners as may appear to 
relate to education exclusively. It would be difficult to imagine any 
administrative change more thorough-going and more revolutionary. 


All this is indisputably true; but it is counterbalanced 
by the fact that the Government have given us guarantees 
against hasty and destructive change—guarantees which we 
have unceasingly demanded from the very beginning of the 
discussion, and on which the educational bodies have virtually 
made their acquiescence depend. For what have we con- 
sistently demanded as guarantees of the great national interests 
which secondary schoolmasters are pledged to defend? Our 
claims were these :— 

1. An immediate secondary register. 
2. Representation on all public authorities, based upon 
this register. 
3. A Minister responsible in the House of Commons for 
secondary education. 
4. A permanent Consultative Committee or Council, with a 
clear majority of educational experts. 

. A pledge against uniformity of instruction and cur- 
Ticulum, so as to maintain variety of types and 
freedom of initiative. 

6. ‘The independence of private schools which do not seek 
to share the advantages of the national organization . 
These are the main conditions on which we have said that the 
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interests of secondary education might be held reasonably safe ; 
and the Bill secures them—every one. 

The evidence as to these guarantees is to be found partly in 
the Duke of Devonshire’s speech on introducing the Bill—from 
which we quote in our Summary—and partly in the following 
clauses, or parts of clauses, in the text of the Bill :— 


1. (1) There shall be established a Board of Education charged 
with the superintendence of matters relating to education in England 
and Wales. (2) The Board shall consist of a President, and of the Lord 
President of the Council (unless he is appointed President of the 
Board), Her Muajesty’s Principal Secretaries of State, the First Com- 
missioner of Her Majesty’s Treasury, and the Chancellor of Her 
Majesty’s Exchequer. ... 2. (1) The Board of Education shall take 
the place of the Education Department (includiug the Department of 
Science and Art), and all enactments and documents shall be construed 
accordingly. (2) It shall be lawful for Her Majesty in Council, from 
time to time, by Order, to transfer to, or make exercisable by, the 
Board of Education any of the powers of the Charity Commissioners 
in matters appearing to Her Majesty to relate to education. . . 
3. (1) The Board of Education may, by their officers or by any 
University or organization approved in that behalf by the Board, after 
taking the advice of the Consultative Committee hereinafter men- 
tioned, inspect any school supplying secondary education and desiring 
to be so inspected, for the purpose of ascertaining the character of 
the teaching in the school and the nature of the provisions made for 
the teaching aud health of the scholars. (2) The Council of any 
County or County Borough may, out of any money applicable for the 
purposes of technical education, pay or contribute to the expenses of 
inspecting under this section any school within their county or 
borough. 4 It shall be lawful for Her Majesty in Council, by Order, 
to establish a Consultative Committee, consisting, as to not less than 
two-thirds, of persons representing Universities and bodies interested 
in education, for the purpose of: (a) framing, with the approval of the 
Board of Education, regulations for the formation of a register of 
teachers; and (b) advising the Board of Education on any matter 
referred to the Committee by the Board. ... 8. (2) After the abolition 
of the office of the Vice-President of the Committee of the Pri 
Council on Education, one of the Secretaries of the Board of Education 
shall not by reason of his office be incapable of being elected to or of 
voting in the Commons House of Parliament, but the President of the 
Board and a Secretary of the Board shall not at the same time be 
members of that House. 


The Duke of Devonshire and his Department have done well. 
It would be difficult for any one to discover a trace of partisan- 
ship or prejudice in the Education Bill; and we have not 
observed that any organ of the Opposition has attempted to 
prove their existence. If secondary schoolmasters and the 
parents of boys and girls in secondary schools are able on mature 
consideration to accept this measure as wise, necessary, and 
prudent, we may conclude that the necessary consideration of 
details in Committee will not be fatal to it. 


NOTES. 

A GrantHamM correspondent writes to us: ‘‘ You may be 
interested by the following minute of a meeting of the Governors 
of Grantham Grammar School (so far as it related to the whole- 
sale dismissal of assistant-masters) held on February 27 :—‘ At a 
quarterly meeting of the Governors of the Grantham Grammar 
School, the charity of Richard Curteis, in Grantham, and of 
certain other charities in the borough of Grantham, held in the 
dining hall, the School House, Grantham aforesaid, on Monday, 
the 27th day of February, 1899, at 3 o’clock in the afternoon. 
Present: The Right Hon. Earl Brownlow in the chair, &c., &c. 
Letters were respectively read from Mr. Brooke, Mr. Marindin, 
and Mr. Preston, three of the assistant-masters, complaining to 
the Governors to [ sto] the manner in which they had been treated 
by being dismissed without notice, and for no assigned reason, and 
appealing to the Governors against such dismissal. On the pro- 
position of Mr. White, seconded by Mr. Jeans, it was unani- 
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mously resolved: ‘‘ That the Governors deeply regret the 
dismissal by the late Headmaster of all the late under-masters 
without due notice, and now desire to express their sincere 
sympathy with them in their undeserved trouble, and full recog. 
nition of the good services which have been rendered by thoe 
gentlemen.”’ Some of the masters have received the offer of 
donations in lieu of salary or notice—not as their due, but as: 
sort of solateum.”’ 

Ir looks rather ridiculous to throw the responability of thee 
dismissals upon the late Headmaster, who, as we understand. 
left of his own accord and in pursuance of his own notice. 
What object could he have in dismissing men whom he had 
himself appointed, and with whom he had worked amicably? 
There may have been an understanding that the assistants 
would have to go with him, according to the custom of the 
profession ; but, if so, the understanding was based on a mis 
conception. Whatever custom or legal precedent existe in the 
circumstances can only extend to the right or privilege of a new 
Headmaster to select his own assistants. The responsibility falls 
on the new Headmaster. To try and put it on the outgoing 
Headmaster, or to assume an arbitrary right of dismissal, without 
cause or notice, on behalf of the Governors, is bad law and bad 
sense. The new Headmaster of Grantham is said to have stated 
that the Governors suggested to him the dismissal of the old 
staff. We do not affirm this; but it is an allegation, anda 
very serious allegation. It is certainly quite incompatible with 


vy | the resolution adopted by the Governors on February 27. 


Ir the Board of Education Bill should become an Act cf 
Parliament, one of its most interesting and important result: 
will be a final settlement of the question of secondary regis 
tration. Perhaps no provision of the Bill is more far-reaching 
than that which assigns to the permanent Consultative Com- 
mittee—we shall learn to call it the ‘‘ Education Committee” 
when the Committee of Council on Education is no more—the 
special duty of creating secondary and elementary registers 
The work will be long and arduous. There are principles to 
determine, an office and a staff to organize, a profession to 
circularize, returns to wait for, a bulky volume to print, before 
the registers can be practically useful, and before an electoral 
roll can come into existence. We trust that in Committee the 
Government will be urged to put the work of registration in 
hand as soon as the Bill receives the Royal assent. It would be 
easy to provide for this beforehand; and the gain of eight 
precious months in so long and complicated a business would be 
of the utmost importance. Even so, the registers will not b 
formed when the remaining provisions of the Bill come into 
operation. 





Tue case of Mr. Weale, formerly Keeper of the Art Library 
at South Kensington, and now fulfilling an engagement at the 
British Museum, has almost passed into the domain of ancient 
history ; but it gave occasion to the Duke of Devonshire, 0 
March 16, to criticize rather sharply a passage in the Report of 
the Select Committee of the House of Commons on the Museum: 
of the Science and Art Department. The Duke especialls 
objected to this statement in the Report :— 


Your Committee desire to record their opinion that the termination ¢ 
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the engagement of Mr. Weale, late Keeper of the Art Library, imme- 
diately after the rising of the House in 1897, and subsequent to the 
giving of evidence by Mr. Weale, in which errors and abuses of 
administration in the Museum were freely exposed, very much resembles 
a breach of privilege and an infringement of the immunity usually 
enjoyed by witnesses before Committees of the House of Commons. 
There was, says the Lord President, no dismissal. Mr. Weale 
"was superannuated in March, 1897; but, virtually on his 
suggestion as head of the Education Department, the Treasury 
granted an extension of Mr. Weale’s services to such period, not 
exceeding one year, as might elapse before the Committee had 
reported. The Select Committee reported after the Session of 
1897, and asked to be reappointed in the following year. In the 
meantime Mr. Weale had given his frank evidence before the 
Committee; and ‘his services were dispensed with” after 
the interim Report, instead of waiting for the final Report or for 
the expiry of the year. Dismissal or no dismissal, this was 
what the Committee complained of as an infringement of the 
immunity of witnesses; and it certainly seems to bear that 
construction. 


In these times when “‘ the social problem” is so pressing, it 

is a matter for serious regret that the study of political economy 
is receiving less and less attention at Oxford. It is hardly 
more than formally recognized in ‘‘ Greats,’’ and it has now been 
decided to make it an optional subject for ordinary students 
in the School of Modern History. The London School of 
Economics and Political Science is doing excellent work in this 
direction; but that is no reason for the slackening of effort 
elsewhere. If any change had to be made in the teaching of 
political economy at Oxford, it ought surely to have been in the 
direction of a more extended and practical treatment of the 
subject rather than in its restriction within narrower limits. 
Meanwhile, if the study of economics is declining in importance, 
that of geography is claiming increased attention. The Royal 
Geographical Society has offered to pay £400 a year for the 
next five years towards the promotion of geographical study at 
Oxford, if the University will also contribute a similar amount 
during the same time. It is proposed that the supervision of the 
new scheme shall be placed in the hands of a committee of eight: 
the Vice-Chancellor to be a member of the committee ex officio, 
four to be appointed by the Delegates of the Common University 
Fund, and three by the Council of the Society. A scheme of 
teaching and study has been approved by the Council of the 
Society and the Delegates. This is, of course, not the first 
effort of the Society to improve the quality of geographical 
teaching in the Universities. 


Mancuester has taken the first step towards the foundation 
of a hall of residence for women students, in connexion with 
Owens College. Something of the kind was necessary to make 
the benefits of a University education as real and as far reaching 
as they might be to the women students of Manchester and the 
surrounding districts. It is admitted that the social life of 
the older Universities is one of the most important elements in 
the education of its members, and of the women who are admitted 
to a share of their privileges; but it is impossible to have all 
these privileges in a local University college, which draws the 
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can be done, however, by the establishment of halls of residence» 
which supply something of the communal lifeof the old residential 
Universities. In Manchester there are two such halls for men, 
in connexion with Owens College; but, so far, nothing of the 
kind has been provided for the women students, of whom there 
are now more than a hundred. At the present time many 
girls in outlying parts of Lancashire are losing the opportunity 
of a University education, which would be possible for them if 
such a hall were in existence ; and it was the object of a public 
meeting held in Manchester on March 6 to discuss the question 
of founding one. The sum required is about £3,000; but it is 
intended to begin the work as soon as £2,000 has been 
guaranteed. The greater part of this has already been con- 
tributed, and a suitable house has been offered by another 
benefactor. Altogether the prospects of the new undertaking 
are bright. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Indépendance Belge claims to have 
unearthed a signboard of the early part of last century bearing 
the following curious inscription. As two staid French news- 
papers have already reproduced it without throwing any doubt 
upon its genuineness, we are, at least, offending in good com- 
pany in printing it for the edification of the mestre d’école of 
this country :— 

Isaac Macaire, barbier, perruquier, chirurgien, clerc de la paroisse, 
mestre d’école, maréchal et accoucheur. Raze pour un sout, coupe les 
cheveux pour deux sous et poudre et pommade par-dessus le marché lee 
jeunes demoiselles joliment élevées, allume les lampes par année ou par 
quartier. Les jeunes gentils hommes a préne aussi leur langue grand’- 
mére de la maniére la plus propre. On prend grand soin de leurs moeurs, 
on leur enseigne & épler. I] a préne & chanter le plein-chant et 4 ferrer 
les chevaux de main de maitre. II fait et raccommode aussi les bottes et 
les souliers, enseigne le hautbois et la guimbarde, coupe les cors, soigne 
et met les vessicatoires au plus bas prix. I] donne des lavements et purge 
& un sous la piéce ; enseigne au logis les cotillons et autres danses et vat 
en ville. Vend en gros et en détail la parfumerie dans toutes ses 
branches. Vend toutes sortes de papeteries, cire 4 décrotter, harengs 
salés, pain d’épices, brosses 4 frotter, souriciéres de fil d’archal et autres 
confitures, racines cordiales et de gode frais, pommes de terre, sossisses 
et autres légumes. J’enseigne la joggraphy et marchandises étrangéres 


tous les mercredi et vendredi. Dieu aidant, par moi, Isaac Macaire. 
Sleep well, old colleague! We have changed all that now ;’ 
but some day, when the Headmaster numbers His assistants, we 
will stand shoulder to shoulder. 


Te chances of a new Roman Catholic University in Ireland, 
which Mr. Balfour, in a famous letter, encouraged the Irish 
majority to expect, have altogether disappeared since the Duke 
of Devonshire took occasion to criticize that letter in a speech 
to his brother Liberal Unionists. The writer of the letter, he 
said, expressed his own opinions; they were eminently worthy 
of respect, but they committed nobody, and he should be 
extremely surprised if, during the existence of the present 
Government, any practical measure dealing with the subject 
were brought forward. So far as we have seen, the Roman 
bishops in Ireland have made no sign since the Duke spoke— 
but they must be thinking the more. For ourselves, apart from 
any question of religious supremacy and exclusiveness, we have 
rather inclined to the foundation of a new University. Higher 
education in Ireland appears to have languished a little. If a 
stimulus is needed, it seems reasonable to give it where 
spontaneous energy and ambition have recently declared them- 


majority of its students from their homes in the locality. Much | selves. 
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SUMMARY. 


THE MONTH. 


On March 14 the Secondary Education Bill was introduced in 
the House of Lords, and the Duke of Devonshire explained how 
far its provisions varied from those of the two Bills introduced 
in August. The Board of Education is to be constituted on the 
pattern of the Board of Trade, with a President and a Parliament- 
ary Secretary. There will be no Vice-President, but Sir John 
Gorst will be nominated as an original member of the Board. We 
quote the principal points of the Lord President’s explanation. 


THE CHARITY COMMISSION. 


The present Bill will give more elastic powers of transfer of the educa- 
tional functions of the Charity Commissioners to the new Department. 
It will give power to the Queen in Council to order the transfer to the 
Education Board of such powers as may appear to relate to education. 
The question of whether a trust is of an educational or other character, 
and the apportioning of endowments for educational or other purposes, 
will, however, as in the Bill of last year, be reserved to the Charity 
Commissioners. Our intention is that this transfer shall only come 
gradually into operation, and the only power which at present will be 
transferred from the Charity Commissioners to the Board of Education 
will be that of the inspection of schools which are under schemes framed 
by the Endowed Schools Commissioners. The future transfer of these 
educational powers from the Charity Commissioners will be facilitated 
by the change which has recently taken place in the composition of the 
Commission. One of the Commissioners has recently been appointed to 
the office of Registrar to the Judicial Committee. His place will not, at 
all events for the present, be filled up, and the Commissioner appointed 
under the Endowed Schools Act, whose time has hitherto been entirely 
occupied by his educational duties, will now take his share in the ordinary 
duties of the Board ; and the Commissioners have been informed that, in 
view of pending changes which are in contemplation, it will not be 
necessary or, in the opinion of the Government, desirable that they 
should push on the work of framing new educational schemes except in 
such cases as, for local reasons or special circumstances, may appear 
urgently necessary. 

INSPECTION. 


The Duke admitted that Clause (4) 2 of the August Bill was too 
drastic ; it would have made all public and private schools liable 
to inspection except Eton and Winchester. It is true that most 
of the largest and most important schools have expressed their 
willingness to come under a general system of inspection, if that 
should be deemed necessary in the public interest. But the 
headmasters lay down conditions. 


They indicate a great dread of any attempt to impose upon them 
uniformity of instruction or curriculum. They therefore attach great 
importance to the permanent existence of a Consultative Committee, in 
which they see a guarantee against any such attempt on the part of a 
Government Department. They also require that University inspection 
should be recognized as alternative to State inspection. These are con- 
ditions which may be satisfied without great difficulty, but there are 
others which will be less easily met. . . . All that we have at present in 
view is such an inspection of local schools as may assist the Local Author- 
ities, hereafter to be constituted, to bring the endowed, municipal, and 
private proprietary schools within their areas into some common local 
scheme. It would be impossible to draw an exact line of demarcation 
between those schools in which it would be desirable that inspection 
should be cumpulsory and those in which it should be optional; and, 
therefore, we propose that inspection in all cases should be optional, 
except in the case of those schools which are being conducted under 
schemes of the Endowed School Commissioners, in whose case the new 
Department will inherit the powers of inspection which are already 
possessed by the Charity Commissioners. 


AN APPEAL AND A RESPITE. 


I believe that the advantages of recognition by the Local Authority will 
be a strong inducement to a greater number of the non-local schools to 
place themselves under inspection, and thus to obtain a guarantee of 
efficiency which will enable them to be recognized as part of the local 

rovision for education, and I trust that the assent which has been given 
be the highest educational authorities to the principle of inspection will 
tend to remove any apprehensions which, up to the present time, may 
have been felt by the smaller local schools. We recognize that the con- 
ditions which will be required for the higher and more important schools 
ought, in their due degree, to be applied to the case of the smaller local 
public schools, and that, in the first place, no attempt should be made to 
impose upon them anything like uniformity in their course of instruc- 
tion ; that the inspection should be conducted on the advice of, and in 
consultation with, the Consultative Committee formed under the Bill ; 
that due care should be taken in the selection of the inspectors; that 
University or other competent organizations shall be admitted as equi- 
valent to give inspection; and, though we are unable to ask Parliament 


to devote funds to provide for the inspection of schools which are mainly 
for the benefit of the upper or middle classes, we recognize that in the 
case of the poorer schools the cost of inspection may properly form 
a charge upon funds placed at the disposal of the counties for educational 
purposes. 

PERMANENT COMMITTEE AND REGISTRATION. 


The Government, it will be seen, have conceded the principle 
of a permanent Council of experts, partly elective, and charged 
with the responsibility of inspection and registration. The Bills 
of last year provided for a “ fixed and permanent ”’ Registration 
Council. The new Bill identifies this Council with the Consul- 
tative Committee. 


The registration of teachers was provided for last year in a separate 
measure. We now consider that this is unnecessary. We consider that 
the registers of both elementary and secondary teachers may be most 
properly kept by the Department itself, and we provide that the reguls- 
tions under which these registers are formed shall be framed in consulta- 
tion with and on the advice of the Consultative Committee. The 
composition of that Committee will not be stereotyped by the terms of 
the Bill further than that it will be provided that it shall be as to two-thirds 
representative of the Universities or other teaching bodies and endowed, 
as it will be, with the permanent functions to which I have referred. I 
hope that any doubt which has been felt as to the intention of the 
Government to make the Consultative Committee a permanent institution 
under the Board will be removed. 


THE SCIENCE aND ART DEPARTMENT. 


The anomalous institution at South Kensington is to be 
submitted to “a very searching and complete examination,” after 
which we shall know it as a whole no more. 


Through its colleges of science and schools of art it is itself a teaching 
institution. It distributes a large sum in aid of instruction in certain 
subjects, and, therefore, it exercises a considerable control over the 
course of study throughout the country. It is also an examining body 
whose certificates possess a value of the same character as that of a Uni- 
versity degree. It also directs great museums at South Kensington, 
Bethnal Green, Edinburgh, and Dublin. Its internal arrangements are 
also of a peculiar character, having, as it has, directors of science and art 
who possess no executive authority, and whose functions and responsi- 
bilities I have always found it rather difficult to understand. The 
intention expressed in the Bill of making this Department a branch of a 
larger Education Department, and also the pending vacancy in the 
secretaryship of the Science and Art Department, will obviously make 
a thorough revision of this Department necessary. That revision will be 
undertaken by a departmental committee, and, as soon as the principle of 
amalgamation of the two Departments has been approved by Parliament, 
that committee will be appointed and the revision commenced. It will 
extend to both the science and art sides of the Department and also to the 
administration of the museums. It is an inquiry which will necessarily 
occupy a certain amount of time and entail a great deal of labour, and 
we therefore propose that the Bill shall not come into force until the 
Ist of April of next year, which will certainly not allow more than the 
necessary time for conducting this very difficult inquiry. 





AT a special meeting of the Senate of London University, held 
on March 8, Sir Henry Roscoe, Vice-Chancellor, moved a resolu- 
tion of condolence on the death of Lord Herschell, the substance 
of which was as follows :— 


The Senate hereby desires to record its deep sense of the great and 
irreparable loss which the University has sustained in the untimely death 
of its Chancellor, Lord Herschell. The loss of such a man as the late 
Chancellor would at any time have been a grievous one; doubly grievous 
is it at this moment, when the constitution of the University is about to 
undergo a radical change, and when the wise counsel and enlightened 
views of Lord Herschell would have been of the utmost value. The 
Senate desires to call to mind that Lord Herschell has been not only the 
Chancellor, not only the most distinguished amongst the graduates of 
the University, but that as a Fellow and a member of Senate he for many 
years, and in the midst of professional and political duties of no ordinary 
kind, ungrudgingly placed his time and energies at the disposal of the 
University, the interests of which he had so much at heart. 





A DIVISIONAL meeting of the Association of Headmasters was 
held at Southport on March 11, under the presidency of the 
chairman, Mr. J. EK. King, M.A., High Master of the Manchester 
Grammar School. There was a good attendance, the Headmasters 
of the following schools being present :—Bury, St. Helens. 
Warrington, Bolton Church Institute, Wallasey, Wigan, Riving- 
ton, Ormskirk, Farnworth, Widnes, Harris Institute, Preston, 
Blackburn, Burnley, Liverpool Institute, Merchant Taylors’ 
School (Crosby), Chorley, Newchurch, Southport, Keswick, 
Birkenhead Institute, Bolton Grammar School, and, by invita- 
tion, the Registrar of Victoria University. It was announced 
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that the Association intended to hold its annual summer meeting | these Acts in England now stands at 206, while the total sum raised by 


at Manchester on June 30 and July 1, and the arrangements 
were discussed. The meeting also considered the possibility of 
Victoria University instituting an examination of schools, but 
the{subject was adjourned for further consideration. 





At Belfast an “ Association of Royal University graduates is 
being formed of those who are opposed to the establishment of 
provincial or sectarian Universities in Ireland as being detri- 
mental to higher education, and involving the depreciation of 
Irish academic degrees and distinctions.” The Association is to 
be called “ The Northern Graduates’ Association.” Its objects will 
be: (1) to further the interests of the graduates of the Royal 
University ; (2) to watch the initiation and progress of any legis- 
lation bearing upon the interests of higher education; and (3) to 
influence, if need be, such legislation, and to take concerted 
action thereon. 





THE annual report of the Headmaster of Christ’s Hospital to 
the Council of Almoners states that the number of boys in the 
school in Newgate Street at the beginning of last year was 463. 
In the course of the year 212 were admitted and 133 left. The 
year closed with a roll of 542 names, which would soon be in- 
creased to nearly 600, a larger number than had been in the school 
for some years past. Of the 212 boys admitted during the year, 
29 came from public elementary schools, 43 from endowed 
schools, 34 on Governor's nomination to compete, six on West's 
Trust, and 100 from the Preparatory School at Hertford. After 
the examination of the school in July, exhibitions of the usual 
value and allowances were awarded to six Grecians, and that was 
the last “ parting” of exhibitioners composed exclusively of 
boys on the old foundation. 





THE Education Estimates for the coming year amount to 
£8,753,986, which is an increase of £186,240 on the expenditure 
of last year. Of this amount it is reckoned that voluntary 
schools will require in aid grant an additional £1,813, making in 
all £622,813. The Board schools are to receive an extra £17,900, 
bringing their total up to £210,900. The additional sum (£8,963) 
is estimated as necessary for training colleges. 





Dr. ARTHUR VINTER, Headmaster of Woodhouse Grove School, 
writes to the Methodist Recorder to complain that the £12,000 set 
apart for education from the Thanksgiving Fund was divided 
amongst the various limited companies supporting middle-class 
schools “ either in the form of share capital on which dividend 
is payable, or in the form of a loan without interest.” Dr. Vinter 
maintains that 


no educational establishment belonging to a church ought ever to pay 
any dividend. The fundamental objects of these foundations is religious. 
They should, therefore, like all other religious institutions, be conducted 
without becoming a source of profit to uny individual. This remark is 
not intended to refer to paying a reasonable rate of interest on borrowed 
money. The surplus profits, when there are any, ought to be used 
{a@) in making the equipment of the schools equal to that of those with 
which they compete; (d) in improving the position of the assistant staff. 
Any young person who enters the teaching profession as a member of our 
Church ought to have a prospect that, in a reasonable time, a position 
may be secured that%will make his vocation a life-work instead of a 
stepping-stone to something else. 





Tue eleventh annual meeting of the National Association for 
the Promotion of Technical and Secondary Education was held 
on March 8. The Duke of Devonshire, who took the chair, made 
an interesting statement on the application of the Parliamentary 
grants for technical education. 


In England the total amount which is now available under the Local 
Taxation (Customs and Excise) Act, 1890, amounts to £827,000, an 
increase of £20,000 over last year, and the latest figures show that, of 
this amount, £770,000 is now being spent on technical and secondary 
education, while the total sum which is devoted to other purposes, such as 
the relief of the rates, has been reduced during the year by £10,000. The 
ehare of London in this grant is £192,000, of which £170,000 is appro- 
priated for educational purposes, and, I believe I may say, most usefully 
appropriated. That amount is an increase of £20,000 as compared with 
last year. The sums accumulated from the grant in England by County 
and County Borough Councils represent a total of £332,000, the whole of 
which has been ear-marked for educational purposes. Turning to the 
#ums which have been locally raised under the Technical Instruction 
Acts of 1889 and 1891,.the number of Local Authorities who have adopted 


rate amounts to as much as £57,000. This shows an increase of 69 
Authorities exercising their rating powers and of £24,000 over the year 
1895-96. 





Last month the Science and Art Department forwarded to the 
London School Board a protest from the North London School 
of Art against the action of the Board in setting up in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of their school art classes in which not only 
instruction was gratuitous, but all drawing materials and 
apparatus were provided free. The Department called the Board’s 
attention to Section VI. of the “Science and Art Directory,” 
and inquired whether any of the expenses of the Board’s art 
classes were defrayed out of the school fund, and, if so, on what 
authority. Further memorials have been sent by the Department 
to the Board from the governors of the ‘Addey and Stanhope 
Schools, Deptford, and from the managers of the Camden School 
of Art and Science Corporation making similar complaints. 
The latter body pointed out that this “ wanton system of over- 
lapping "’ of art instruction on the part of the School Board was 
caused by the Board exceeding its statutory powers, and appealed 
to the Lord President of the Council to take steps to put an end 
to “this gross misapplication of public funds.” the School 
Board, in their reply to the Department, state that the words of 
Section VI., to which they understood the Department to refer, 
were :— Recognition may be refused to any class which the 
Department considers to be unnecessary, or to compete unduly 
with a neighbouring school.”” On that point the Board say that 
the schools lee ogre: of by the North London School of Art 
were taken over by them in 1897 and recognized then and before 
by the Department. As to the question on what authority the 
expenses of these classes, if any, are defrayed out of the school 
fund, the Board state that this point has been raised before the 
Local Government Board auditor engaged in auditing the accounts 
of the Board, and is now receiving ee consideration. 





THE Clothworkers’ Company have established a free student- 
ship in connexion with the Datchelor Training College, to be 
awarded under the following regulations :— (1) That a free 
studentship be offered annually, toinclude training in the College 
and board at Datchelor House for one year. (2) That such free 
studentship be open only to intending teachers, who are either 
graduates of a British University (London by preference) or have 
passed a degree examination of the University of Oxford or 
Cambridge. (3) That the selection of the free student from 
amongst those who become candidates be wholly with the 
Company, and that the pecuniary circumstances be taken into 
consideration in making the selection. The first award will be 
made for the September term. 





of Welsh students was held at 
the Women Teachers’ College, Cambridge. There was a good 
attendance of both men and women, most, though not all, of 
whom were past students of reat ts College; and the 
evening was marked by a presentation to Miss E. P. Hughes, the 
well known Principal of the College, who has resigned on account 
of ill-health. Mr. S.C. Williams, Trinity College, referred to the 
debt of the Welsh Students’ Society to Miss Hughes. It was she 
who made a society of the kind possible—one composed of both 
men and women. No one who knew her had failed to be im- 

ressed by her devotion to the cause of education and culture in 
Wales. ey much regretted her departure, and hoped she 
would soon be able to resume her work. Mr. W. Jenkyn Jones, 
B.A., Caius College, said that, as one of the oldest members, he 
could keenly realize how great and varied Miss ig sees services 
had been. The society had found a congenial home in the 
College, and had thriven there. He wished Miss Hughes a 
thorough and speedy restoration to health. Miss Mary Holt, 
Girton College, made the presentation, which took the form of a 
pair of silver candlesticks. Miss Hughes thanked the society for 
its expression of good will. She had always found the greatest 
pleasure in being of some use to Welsh students. She hoped the 
society would continue to flourish, and that the men would not 
drive out the women. 


On St. David’s Eve a meetin 


THE death is recorded of Dr. Leitner, of Woking, who, it is 
said, could speak, read, and write twenty-five a He was 
remarkable for his erudition and research. He acquired the 
Royal Dramatic College building at Woking in 1884, and adapted 
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it to the foundation of an Oriental Institute in England for the 
training of Orientals in any of the learned professions, and for 
the ee preparation of Europeans proceeding to various 
parts of the East. In the grounds of this institution he erected 
a mosque, for the benefit of Mohammedan residents or visitors in 
thig country. 





Our Welsh correspondent writes :—A meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the Court of the University of Wales was held at 
the Westminster Palace Hotel, London, on March 10, to make 
arrangements for the next meeting of the University Court, to 
be held at Swansea on April 21. At this meeting the report of 
the Judicial Committee on the question of the representation on 
the Senate of the Department of Education at Cardiff will be 

resented. The Judicial Committee of the Court consists of 

ord Justice Vaughan Williams and the standing counsel of 
the University, Mr. D. Brynmor Jones, Q.C., M.P., and Mr. 
Cadwaladr Davies.—The meeting of the Court of Governors of 
the University College, Aberystwyth, was held at Llandrindod 
Wells on Friday, March 24. The chief business consisted of the 
receiving of reports of the various Committees connected with 
the College. A meeting of the Welsh Library Committee of the 
College was also held on the same date. This Committee has 
been formed in order to develop as far as possible the Welsh 
section of the College Library. Already several valuable gifts 
have been presented to the Library.—The Annual Collegiate 
Meeting of the Guild of Graduates of the University of Wales 
will be held this year at the University College, Bangor, on 
April 4and 5. The general meeting for the discussion of educa- 
tional questions will be held on April 5 at 10 a.m., and the 
business meeting for the election of officers of the Guild at 2 p.m. 
—A meeting of the Executive Committee of the Welsh Centra] 
Board for Intermediate Education will be held at the Raven 
Hotel, Shrewsbury, on April 13, in order to make arrangements 
for the spring meeting of the Board at Welshpool on April 28. 
One of the chief subjects of discussion at the meeting at Welsh- 
pool will probabil the teaching of Welsh in intermediate 
schools, in which Mr. T. E. Ellis, M.P., has taken considerable 
interest. The teaching of Welsh in the intermediate schools 
bears a very close relation to the teaching of English, and much 
could be done to practise children in Welsh districts in transla- 
tion from Welsh into English, and vice versa.—The Central Welsh 
Board for intermediate education will, at its next meeting, on 
April 13, appoint oral examiners for the annual examinations in 
July.—Mr. Marchant Williams, B.A., has been appointed one of 
the Crown representatives on the Court of the University of 
Wales for a period of five years. Mr. Marchant Williams is a 
former student at Aberystwyth.—At a meeting held in London 
under the presidency of Lord Justice Sir Roland Vaughan 
Williams, resolutions were passed in favour of opening a sub- 
scription list towards founding a School of Law in connexion 
with the University College at Aberystwyth. Similar steps have 
saci been taken to establish a School of Music in connexion 
with the College.—A preliminary collection of Welsh educational 
exhibits for the Paris Exhibition of 1900 will probably be on 
ee eee the National Eisteddfod, to be held this year at 

ardiff. 


UNIVERSITIES. 
(From our Correspondents.) 


THE proposed changes in the Classical Tripos 
have during the last part of the term produced an 
unusual number of the inevitable  flysheets. 
Arguments of all kinds and descriptions have been trotted out, 
and, as every one’s mind was made up at a comparatively early 
period, considerable amusement was caused by the waste of 
ae ink. The new scheme was avowedly framed upon the 
ines of the Oxford Classical Examinations: the first part of the 
Tripos was to be sunk to the level of Moderations, to be taken 
in the second year; the new second part was to be an olla 
oe of antiquarian subjects, and it was hoped that this would 
e arivalto Oxford “ Greats.” This fallacy was, however, quickly 
disproved, and the prestige of Cambridge pure scholarship was 
felt to be in danger. Large majorities threw out all the proposals 
of the Syndicate. and the Classical Tripos will now rest in peace. 

The appointment of Dr. Handley Moule to the Norrisian Pro- 
fessorship of Divinity will be received with satisfaction by all 


Cambridge. 


Cambridge men. A recognized leader of the Evangelical school 
of thought, he has by his courtesy, as much as by his ability, 
made for himself a strong position in the academic world as well 
as in ecclesiastical circles, while those who do not agree with 
his views are the readiest to admit that he is a fighting man who 
fights fair. There is little doubt but that the needs of the 
Episcopal Bench will before long cause a vacancy once more m 
the Norrisian Professorship. 

The Senate House is to be fitted with the electric light, one 
of the main reasons why this is to be done being that discussions 
which now take place in the Art Schools have to be adjourned at 
dusk. The Senate House will also under the new arrangemen; 
be available for sundry functions, such as the reception of dis- 
tinguished guests, which at present have to take place in college 
halls or in the Fitzwilliam Museum. 

The Botany Professors and Lecturers are joining in the general 
oF for better accommodation. They quote statistics with deadly 
effect, and dwell with harrowing precision upon the fact that 
twenty-nine students have to sit upon fifty-seven feet of form. 
There is no doubt that all science teaching in Cambridge is 
rapidly becoming disassociated from the college, and being vested 
in the University; so that, while college lecture-rooms are 
devoted to the uses of those who have to be taught their Greek 
verbs, the one department which is saving us from being a 
reproach to the outer world has its habitation in sheds and out- 
houses; a zinc roof and a tottering wall is generally found to be 
the only protection which savants of Euro reputation can 
procure from a penny-wise and pound-foolish University. 

The Report of the Additional Subjects Syndicate reveals a 
curious state of affairs. At an early state of their deliberations, 
the members of this body, being at variance among themselves, 
referred to the Senate the question of abolishing the additional 
subjects altogether. By a decisive vote it was settled that the 
examination should continue to exist. Fresh discussions arose 
as to what improvements could be made. A bare majority, 
having originally been in favour of abolition, steadily voted 
against any scheme which would improve the examination, and 
would have preferred to reduce it to an absurdly low level witha 
view to ultimate abolition. 

Under these circumstances a report has been issued by the 
sag we that no alteration is desirable, while the minority issue 
a flyleaf setting out the facts of the case. So the matter rests 
for the present. It is clear that the “abolitionists ’’ should in 
common fairness have resigned when they were not in favour of 
any change for the better. 

The revised edict against bonfires in public places is even more 
absurd than the unamended edition. Bonfires are prohibited 
except on special occasions when the prohibition is withdrawn by 
the Vies-Uhaneclion: in other words, the undergraduates will not 
be visited with University censures, though pap may be liable to 
six months’ imprisonment or more at the discretion of the 
Quarter Sessions Chairman. 

The recent doings at Queens’ College have had a happy 
termination. Rumours are afloat that the recent severe sentence 
on Mr. Fletcher has been reconsidered by the authorities of the 
College, and the University football fifteen will, after all, next 
year have the services of one of its most brilliant members. 

Among the personal items of the month may be noted the 
following :—Mr. Duff takes the place of Dr. Verrall after next 
Long Vacation as Tutor of Trinity. Chancellor's Medal for 
English Verse: A. C. Pigou, King’s College. Porson Prize 
(Greek Iambics): J. E. C. Jukes, Pembroke. Isaac Newton 
Studentship: G. G. Walker, B.A. Trinity College. Brownes 
Medals: Greek Ode, T. G. Johnson, Jesus College; Greek Epr- 
gram, R. K. Gaye, Trinity College; Latin Epigram, E. Harrison, 
Trinity College. 





THE principal event of the month, and a sad one, 
has been the death of the Chancellor, Lord Herschell, 
creating the third vacancy in the Chancellorship 
within eight years. Lord Herschell’s career and distinctions 
have been so fully recorded and widely published in the daily 
and other journals that we will here do no more than mention 
that he received his early education in, and matriculated from, 4 
eat school—the then well known Denmark Hill Grammar 

chool, of which the Headmaster was the equally well known 
educator, Mr. C. P. Mason, B.A., who, I believe, is still living; 
and that he was the first graduate of the University to be made 
its head. The Senate, at a meeting on March 8, passed a series 
of resolutions expressive of their sorrow at the great loss suffered 
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by the University, and of condolence with Lady Herschell and 


the family, and then adjourned without transacting any other 
business. Under the Cowper Scheme, Convocation is, by-and-by, 
to have the power of electing the Chancellor; at present he is 
2) Seige by the Queen, and the appointment is notified to the 

ice-Chancellor by the Prime Minister. As it is inconvenient 
for the University to be without a head, it is to be presumed 
that an appointment will be made before long, notwithstanding 
the impending reconstitution of the University. A good selection 
may be made without going outside the Senate; the senior Crown 
Fellow, the Earl of Kimberley, if he would accept, would be an 
excellent appointment; or, if a London graduate is to be appointed, 
there is the choice of Lord Lister or Viscount Llandaff. 

After an interval of six months, and probably because the 
work of the Statutory Commission has not advanced so rapidly 
as was expected, the Crown has appointed a Fellow, Dr. Tilden, 
in place of Dr. John Hopkinson. The new Fellow is a D.Sc. of 
London and Professor of Chemistry at the Royal College of 
Science: he recently examined for the University for five years. 

A regrettable vacancy on the Commission was recently caused 
by the serious illness, which still continues, and consequent 
resignation, of Sir William Roberts, whose ability is only 
equalled by his modesty and his power of reconciling diverse 
views and interests. r. Thomas Barlow, M.D. Lond., a dis- 
tinguished physician, who, like the late Chancellor, matriculated 
from a private school, has been appointed to fill the vacancy. 

At the end of April the Senate will elect a Board of Examiners 
for the year beginning on July 1. Of the existing Board the 
following members are retiring :—Prof. Wilkins (Latin); Mr. 
Gollancz (English) ; Prof. Spiers (French) ; Prof. nia (Mental 
and Moral Science); Mr. Storr (Teaching); Prof. Dunstan 
(Chemistry); Prof. Hunter (Roman Law), deceased; Judge 
Bompas fConcaon Law); and Mr. G. E. Herman (Obstetrics). 

The Lords of the Treasury have appointed Sir F. Mowatt 
(Permanent Secretary to the Treasury), Mr. Spring Rice (a 
Principal Clerk), and Mr. A. Fitzroy (Clerk of the Council) to 
represent them upon the consultative Conference respecting the 
housing of the University at South Kensington. 





COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 


PROFESSIONAL PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION—PASS LIST. 
Makcu, 1899. 


THE Supplementary Exammation by the College of Preceptors 
for Certificates recognized by the General Medical Council, the 
Incorporated Law Society, the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons, the Pharmaceutical ge of Great Britain, and 
other bodies, was held on the 7th, 8th, and 9th of March, in 
London, and at four other local centres, viz., Birmingham, Bristol, 
Leeds, and Liverpool. The following candidates obtained 


Certificates :— 

First Cass. 

Pass Division. 

Higson, W. D. | Rowntree, 8. J. 

Sgconp C1Lass. 

First Division. 
Ashton, C. Kaye, W. H. Papanicoly, J. 
Barnes, J. H. Lee, 8. J. Squires, H. C 
Bransom, J. J. B. Leese, A. S. Steward, F. V. 
Brookes, C. J. Levy, A. G. Theobalds, V. W. 
Collins, 8. W. McRae, A. Thomason, H. P. 
Cooke, O. C. P. Moser, F. B. Wallin, O. H. 
Edmond, W. 8. Mottram, M. J. Wernicke, F. P. 
Holder, S. E. Palmer, C. L. 

Second Division. 

Ambrose, K. Gent, P. W. O’Neill, T. 
Barlow, 8. H. Gibbard, S. D. Ottley, E. T. 8. 
Blaxley, T. T. Glendining, R. Peers, E.C. 
Bosley, J. A. Grove, E. D. Phippen, H. G. 
Bryant, P. H. Harris, T. E. Ramsden, H. C. H. 
Burridge, J. H. Heathcote, G. Ripley, J. H. 
Clegg, F. W. Holman, H. J. Robinson, W. P. 
Devas, H. C. Houchin, V. 8. Shaw, J. A. 
Dickins, C.F. James, H. H Thorne, W. H. G. 
Duke, H. D. Kemp, F. W Walker, N. H. 
Dumayne, H. G. Lomas, G Wyatt, H. D. 
Fearn, I. B. McLellan, 8. W Young, E.C. 
Fletcher, W. J. Nash, E. G. 
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Third Division. 
Barragry, RB. Hobbs, F. W. Roberts, H. K. 
Bridges, HE. B. Hodgkins, J. RB. Russell, H. J. 
Bruce, G. A. A. Jackson, R. Selfe, J. 
d’ Abadie, St. L. J. Lister, G. Smith, G. H. 
de Greayer, H. G. Moody, M. South, F. M. W. 
Dingle, P. A. Moyle, H. H. Taylor, F. 
Galloway, N. Nelson, F. G. T. Weston, W. J. 
Gayton, W. J. G. Plumley, C. G. White, E. BR. B. 
Grammer, F. Pounds, G. C. Wolfe, J. H. 


Harborow, G. J. 
Hicks, T. 
The following qualified for Registration as Medical Students, 


but did not pass in all the subjects required for a Second Class 
Certificate :— 


Read, C. Wolfenden, A. B. 


Bateman, E. W. Elliott, C. Mann, D. 
Carlyll, H. B. Heron, G. W. Scott, H. B. 
Coles, C. Maddison, T. W. Tyabjee, 8. 
Crozier, P. B. 


COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 


DISTRIBUTION OF DIPLOMAS, PRIZES, AND OERTIFICATES. 


Tue Public Distribution of Diplomas, Prizes, and Certificates 
awarded to the successful candidates at the last Christmas 
Examinations took ae at the College, Bloomsbury Square, on 
Wednesday, March 1. The Chair was occupied by the Rev. T. W. 
Suarez, C.B., who was supported on the platform by Mr. H. W. 
Eve, Dean of the College, and Dr. R. Wormell, Vice-President. 
There were also present Mr. Atkinson, Mr. Barlet, Mr. Brown, 
Dr. Gladstone, Mr. Hagreen, Rev. G. Henslow, Rev. Dr. Hiron, 
Mr. Langler, Mr. Longsdon, Mr. Musson, Mr. Reynolds, Prof. 
Seeley, Rev. R. O. T. Thorpe, Dr. Turpin, Mr. Wilson, and others. 

The CHAIRMAN, in opening the proceedings, said :— 


Ladies and Gentlemen,—I find that it is the ordinary practice for 
the Chairman of the day to open the proceedings with a few remarks. 
The first remark which I have to make is that it seems I have to deal 
not only with living persons, but also with ghosts, for I am told that a 
great number of those who ought to receive prizes live fn distant parts 
of the country, and, consequently, they will be ghosts to most of us, as 
they are not here to receive their prizes. 

I am not going to make a long address this afternoon, for I bear in 
mind what Lord Rosebery said the other day with reference to a man 
who was making a long speech and boring everybody. Lord Granville 
was present, and the speaker constantly referred to his notes, and Lord 
Granville, looking at them, saw in the middle: ‘“ Here enlarge on the 
cotton trade.” Seizing a favourable moment, Lord Granville took 
the notes away, tore them up, and threw them on the floor. When the 
gentleman turned round for his notes, he found they were not forth- 
coming, and his speech came abruptly to an end. 

In the first place, I wish to congratulate all the candidates upon 
the success which has attended them at the recent examination. Prizes 
and examinations have two sides to them. I believe that the examin- 
ations which are held here have really a good side to them: first of all, 
because the prizes are justly awarded; and, secondly, because they are 
not awarded for cram of any kind. By “cram” I mean things that 
are pucked into the heads of the scholars which cannot be got out at 
the right moment, and, therefore, are useless to the possessor. [ 
take it for granted, therefore, that, as the College of Preceptors hag 
held these examinations, the prizes have been justly awarded, and 
that they are not awarded for cram. But, at the same time, I hope 
they do not encourage pride amongst pupils, or, as the boys say, they 
are not too “cocky”’ because they have obtained a prize. I hopei 
will give them confidence, and make them feel that they have made a 
step forward in life, and got on to a little firmer ground. Ido not know 
whether you have heard the story of the two frogs, one of a pessimistic 
nature, and the other of an optimistic nature. Both were tilted into a bowl 
of cream: the pessimistic one went quietly to the bottom and refused 
to stir; but the other, who had more pluck in him, tried his best 
to get out. In so doing he swam round and round the bowl, but did 
not succeed; after a short interval, he found himself sitting on a 
pat of butter, as the result of his unconscious labours. His labours 
had turned the cream into a pat of butter, and it would be well if 
boys would learn from the frog. I do not say that they will always 
sit on a pat of butter; but their exertions will be rewarded, and in 
a way they perhaps do not themselves expect. You have all tasted 
the pleasure of knowledge; but I would like to ask you one 
question—whether you think labour is natural to manP I myself 
do not think it is. I think we should all be very lasy people 
indeed, if we had the chance. If you go to the West End of 
London, you will see many lazy people, who do nothing for 
their livelihood; all they have to do is to enjoy themselves. Now, 
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you have had the enjoyment of acquiring knowledge for your- 
selves. One great mistake of former times used to be that the accumula- 
tion of knowledge was one of the chief ends of going to school, though 
one of the lessons we have all learned in recent times is that it 
is not the mere accumulation of knowledge, but the power of using 
it at once, at the right time, and for the right purpose. This accumula- 
tive age followed the days of the great renascence of learning, when 
people like Bacon and Milton (the latter, by-the-by, was an unsuccessful 
schoolmaster, and is not a good guide for us) were all praising up the 
accumulation of knowledge. In fact, they thought it possible that any 
one could exhaust the whole round of useful knowledge. But if you 
go to the British Museum, and look at the books there, you will soou 
be cured of that fancy; you will see that it is possible to acquire 
but a very small part of any one branch of knowledge. I often con- 
gratulate boys and girls on living in a better age in regard to educa- 
tion than that in which I was brought up. Good books in those days 
were very few. Both teachers and books were poor on the whole, 
though there were some good teachers and good books. Then there 
came another stage when there were good books and fair teachers. 
Now we have nothing but good teachers. At the same time, I should 
like to say that all teachers have one great fault—they all talk too 
much to their scholars; they do not allow the scholars to think for 
themselves, I wish they would consider the willing boys and girls—not 
the unwilling ones, for, of course, they have to be pushed along the road 
of knowledge, and a painful road it is for the teachers—but the willing 
scholars should be left more to themselves, and they should apply to 
their teachers when they are in difficulty, rather than go through the 
ordinary routine such as other boys and girls are compelled to follow. 
If I wanted to test the education of boys and girls, I should set 
them to read a book to me. I could soon tell by their reading what 
the character of the teaching was which was given in the school. 
Dean Dawes had a very good school, in which all the scholars read 
well. The reading was so good, not because the scholars had been 
drilled mechanically in the art of reading, but because the teaching 
had been made so interesting that when they came to read a book they 
took an interest in all that they read. Now you live in a very happy 
age for yourselves; for, as I have said, there are good schools and good 
teachers in abundance. But, in the time to come, when you are oldand 
grey-headed, you will be astonished at the great improvement in 
schools. We have not reached the excellence which I hope will be 
attained when the generation to which I belong has passed away. 
You will find that things will alter for the better, that schools will 
all have a gefinite purpose, which is wanting just now. We 
are rather in a state of chaos as regards the purpose for which our 
schools should exist. There is a great controversy going on between 
primary and secondary schools. I have learned to dislike the words 
“primary” and “secondary.” They were useful at first to drive into 
a stubborn nation the idea that there was such a thing as primary, a8 
totally distinct from secondary ; that, though the subjects might be the 
same, yet the methods of teaching must differ. The French, with their 
love of scientific clearness, have divided all schools into primary 
and secondary—they are useful names, and we must bear with them 
for the present. When we get a thoroughly organized system of 
education, instead of schools being divided by a hard-and-fast line, they 
will be divided into types of schools. What we want is a bold declaration 
on the part of our middle schools that they will divide themselves into 
higher or lower commercial schools. We want a purpose in the schools 
rather than a hard and a fast division. Some people would like to 
separate the whole population into two parts, and say: This part 
requires primary education, and this secondary. Of course there 
might be a few in the primary who would need to be removed into the 
other division; and this, they say, could be done by ladling them out 
by means of County Council scholarships, and the like; but such an 
idea will not be accepted in the North of England, and I hope not in 
London. I have now only to congratulate you upon your success, 
and to hope that you will not be satisfied with your success, but that 
you will carry forward the same spirit you have shown in winning 
prizes and in acquiring knowledge, and apply it in your future life 
to any purpose to which it may have to be applied. 

The Diplomas, Prizes, and Certificates were then distributed, after 
which the Dean of the College, 

Mr. H. W. Eves, in proposing a vote of thanks to the Chairman, said 
that, when Mr. Sharpe spoke of the contrast between education now 
and forty or fifty years ago, he spoke from a very large experience, and 
from the happy experience of one who could say quorum pars magna 
fut. He had been among the foremost in raising the general 
standard of education throughout the country, and, in particular, 
in guiding elementary schools, and estimating the results of their 
efforts, not so much on a mechanical system as by a much larger 
and more intelligent method. The system of paying by results obtained 
on a somewhat narrow examination had been largely superseded by a 
general estimate of the work of the school—an estimate that it was 
much harder for an inspector to form, but an estimate that bore a fairer 
testimony to the real work done in the school. He was not surprised 
to hear Mr. Sharpe laying great stress upon the importance of teaching 
being directed to make boys and girls think a little. He (Mr. Eve) had 
had a number of communications from examiners, and one of the points 


most often reiterated was that the questions requiring a@ little thought 
were much worse done than those requiring straightforward methods. 
That was to be expected. You must get your straightforward method 
first; but it was a very great thing if you could get a little beyond it. 
Take one of the most ordinary subjects of school-work—geography. 
There was hardly any subject that lent itself better to little bite of 
thinking. In history it was much more difficult, as the problems 
required maturer intellect. He was sure that, with a real interest on 
the part of boys and girls, a good deal might be done in working out 
small geographical problems. Mr. Sharpe also spoke about idleness 
being the natural condition of man, and, for people who had just given 
up their work, there was a certain consolation in that. But he thought 
he could give another illustration which had just appeared in most of 
the newspapers, of the unhappy condition of the Pitcairn Islanders, 
which was put down partly to their extremely lazy habits. They hare 
not much inducement to work, and they do not work. He,ex 
they would all find that, if men had not had to work pretty hard, they 
would lose nine-tenths of the fun of life. There was one other point on 
which Mr. Sharpe dwelt which raised a very difficult question—it, 'per- 
haps, concerned teachers more than pupils—the advice to do less teach- 
ing at some point in a school career, and to make pupils teach themeelres 
a little more. He remembered being told by the late Archbishop of 
Canterbury that when he wasa boy at Birmingham, where he was one of 
a very remarkable group of men, he practically read through the whole 
of Thucydides. That meant a condition of things more difficult to 
bring about, and a condition of things that, perhaps, oftener came 
about when schools were worse managed than they were now. School- 
masters and mistresses felt that their duty was to get the best out of 
every boy and girl, and he believed that they did their utmost in that 
way. There were far fewer waife and strays in the schools than 
there used to be. But there was the possible danger connected with 
it of not allowing some of the best to develop themselves 2 little 
more freely. The perfection of school teaching would have been 
attained when they had succeeded in guiding the best pupile to work for 
themselves, and yet in keeping everybody up to the mark. They all knew 
what good work the Chairman had done in the past, and, though he 
had retired with all his honours from the Government's service, it was 
a pleasure to them to think that he was still engaged in influencing 
education in many ways, and that, among hie other duties, he had 
undertaken to guide the education of the more important and the 
more industrious half of the community at Queen’s College. 

Dr. WorMEFLL, in seconding the motion, said he would venture to 
follow the Dean in one respect, and to underscore a few of the re- 
marks which the Chairman gave in his too short, but very suggestive, 
address. There used to be an old saying that there was “ nothing like 
leather.” When that was translated into the language of English 
manufacturers, it was “ nothing like cotton.” But in that room it was 
“There is nothing like education”; and the address of Mr. Sharpe had 
very direct bearing on the great work with which they were all con- 
cerned., He was amused and interested at the reference made to the 
difference between a pessimist and an optimist. He was sure that 
the Chairman was not a pessimist, and he was glad to know it, 
for pessimists in education cut out the sunshine. From what 
had been said, it might be supposed that an optimist was one 
who floated about on a pat of butter, whereas.a pessimist was 
one who floundered in skimmed milk; but, perhaps, he might be 
allowed to give his definition. He considered a pessimist was one who 
perpetually endured life with the chill on, and an optimist was one 
who occasionally enjoyed life with the chill off. From the warmth of 
the address to which they had all listened, he was sure that the 
Chairman was, according to that definition, not a peseimist. With 
regard to preserving time for thinking, they were too apt in schools to 
work out an elaborate time-table which would account for every minute 
of the time of the pupil, and give no time for individual thought. 
This was a mistake. The poet Southey was a methodical man who 
cut out his time in that way. He recollected hearing a story of the 
Quaker who interviewed Southey, and was informed that every 
hour of the day had its particular task assigned to it in a kird 
of time-table. “But, friend,” replied the visitor, ‘“‘ when dost 
thou think?” It was very necessary that they should take 
heart that suggestion, and preserve time for thinking. The next point 
to which the Chairman had referred was the need for differentiation 0 
schools. They were talking of the need of organization in regard 1 
education; but what did that mean? He took it that it meant that 
schools should be so arranged that none were driven to cover the 
whole ground. With regard to this College and its examinations, 
there was a certain liberty of choice offered, by which it was aesumed 
that nobody could cover the whole range of knowledge, but that thoe 
who took up certain portions, and studied them systematically, wert 
as worthy of the best honours the College could give as those who 
took up another portion. What was wanted was that schools should 
adapt themselves to that; that no school should attempt to cover the 
whole ground, but that each school, by the adaptation of its curr 
culum, should offer a training in a certain set of subjects, and parent? 
should be allowed to select schools for their children according 
the knowledge which was possessed in individual cases and the kind of 
occupation that was to be followed. He almost wished the Chairmat, 
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from his inner consciousness and from his intimate knowledge of 
the intentions of those working in the higher atmosphere of legisla- 
tion, had told them what was coming. But, as he had not informed 
them, they were left to hope that when legislation did come it would 
be in the direction that the Chairman had suggested as being desir- 
able—that of allowing a selection of subjects, and permitting a 
differentiation of schools. Compariug England with Germany, he felt 
confident that the English methods of teaching were better than the 
German; but, with regard to organization, Germany was far in 
advance. He remembered reading a long time ago an address which 
Baron Liebig delivered in Germany. He said: “There are building 
materials in abundance about us, so as almost to cover the ground on 
which the edifice of education should stand; but the master builders 
have not made up their minds as to the plans. One would have the 
stracture of wood, another of stone, another of iron. All three, if 
properly combined, would yield an excellent building were it not for the 
labourers, who will have it made of straw and build it inthe air. It 
is because of that that even the foundation is not yet finished”. 
Germany had since then entirely removed that uncertainty, and the 
structure of varied materials was complete. In England they 
had only just gone beyond that point, for the labourers—the 
teachers—were more agreed than they ever were before that the 
structure was not to be one of straw and built in the air, but 
that it might be wood in one place, stone in another, and iron in 
another, and for the whole community a combination. 

The vote of thanks having been carried by acclamation, 

The CHAIRMAN, in replying, said: I thank you all for the very kind 
way in which you have unanimously passed this vote of thanks for 
the few things I have said. I should like to make one suggestion as 
regards this meeting. Looking at the wide range that the College of 
Preceptors takes in covering the whole country, I think you should 
hold your meeting when the excursion trains are running. If you did, 
I think you would have much more chance of filling the room with 
the candidates who have so well earned the prizes and certificates 
than you have at the present time when ordinary fares are being 
charged. I see also by the list that a great number of the candidates 
come from private schools. I hope very much there is a good time 
coming for deserving private schools—that they will not only be recog- 
nized as part of the great supply of schools of the country, but that 
they will receive from public funds such money as will enable them to 
carry on their work with greater success than before. I hope that all 
private schools will form part of the general system, and that they will 
be subsidized either by scholarships or in other ways. They have one 
natural dread, and that is of inspectors. Having been an inspector 
for forty years, I do not think that one need be afraid of that par- 
ticular race. I remember on one occasion being present at the 
Freemasons’ Tavern, and sitting behind a perfervid gentleman, 
who denounced inspectors root and branch; but, still, I do think 
the dread is an unnecessary dread. Two sorts of inspectors 
are needed—one for primary schools and another for secondary 
schools, for the reason that the methods throughout are different 
in the subjects taught. I have had the pleasure of inspecting 
a good many secondary schools since I left the public service, and 
I must say I do not find the difference eo great as I expected. Still, I 
think it would be better to have one inspector for secondary schools 
and another inspector for primary schools. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


SIR EDWARD CLARKE’S ADDRESS ON SHORTHAND. 
To the Editor of the Educational Times. 


S1z,—The historical accuracy of my contentions is easily proved. 
Without entering upon a verbal quibble as to what constitutes a title- 
page, I beg to make certain extracts from documents which lie before 
me. You and your readers will perceive that what is involved is no 
mere quarrel between rival shorthandmongers, but a matter of public 
interest and importance—especially to schoolmasters and those en- 
trusted to their care. 

My first extract shall be from a speech. The year was 1868; the 
place, Manchester Town Hall; the speaker, Mr. Isaac Pitman; and the 
most accessible form in which the speech is to be found, publications 
issued at the time, and for many years afterwards, from the Pitman 
headquarters at Bath. My own copy is dated so late as 1890 :— 

“At the age of about sixteen or seventeen, I read through ‘ Walker’s 
Pronouncing Dictionary ’ for the sole purpose of ascertaining what the 
dumb symbols that I knew so well in books were to be called. It was 
this study of ‘ Walker’s Dictionary ’—particularly in the introductory 
matter of his work (Walker's ‘Key to Pronunciation’)—that gave 
me the first idea of the science of phonetics. Walker lays down the 
relations of letters to each other as you have them in ‘ Phonography’ 
(now better known as ‘ Pitman’s Shorthand ’)—that is, the pairing of 
the consonants: p with b, &c.; and the vowels are classed as ‘long’ 
and ‘short.’ The whole of the science of phonetics that you 
have in ‘Phonography’ you have in the Introduction to ‘ Walker’s 


1837, but could not read what Sir Isaac wrote afterwards. 


Dictionary.’ ... At that time I did not write shorthand. . . . About 
a year after, with that love of knowledge common to boys, I began to 
study it. I borrowed a book (‘Taylor's System,’ Harding’s ‘Im- 
proved’ Edition), copied the alphabet and ‘arbitrary words,’ and have 
written shorthand ever since. I wrote it (unaltered) for about seven 
years. This brings me to about the age of twenty-four. I was at this 
time teacher of a British school. I wished that every boy in the 
kingdom should have an opportunity of learning shorthand. I knew 
that a little manual could be got up for twoor three pence, and I drew 
up one, to be published at 3d. Jt was Taylor’s system. You will per- 
ceive that I had no intention of becoming a shorthand author. The 
ambition of appearing before the public in that capacity never entered 
my mind wntil it was suggested to me us a means of accomplishing; my 
end. ... Mr. Bagster submitted my manual to a friend. ... The 
friend said: ‘The system Mr. Pitman has sent you is already in the 
market. ... If he will compile a new system, there willsbe novelty 
about it.’ Mr. Bagster communicated this opinion to me, and I began by 
making improvements tn Taylor's. The first thing I did‘ was,to dis- 
tinguish the long from the short sounds of the vowels. I then began 
to pair,the consonants (as in ‘ Walker’s Dictionary’). In November, 
[1837]—[ quick‘ work for a new shorthand system !]—I jsent it to Mr. 
Bagster. It came out in two or three weeks, a little fourpenny 
edition of ‘Stenographic Sound-Hand.’” 

Now, any one reading the abuve would at once conclude—and,justly— 
that this was simply a Walkerized edition of, Harding’s Taylor. But 
let us look at the book itself. 

At the foot of “ Platel” are the words ‘‘ Drawn by Isaac Pitman, 
Stenographer ”’—that is to say, a practitioner of Taylor. On Plate 2 
the name of the lithographer is similarly inscribed: the one,“ drew.” 
the characters and the other lithographed them. 

The observer beholds the familiar Taylorian circle, such as Sir 
Edward Clarke drew so skilfully upon the blackboard, and an A B C 
arrangement of the let:ers; the consonants coming, as in all the other 
Taylorian editions, in the order B, D, F, G, &c., five of the} consonant 
strokes being retained from Taylor, unchanged in direction, length, or 
value; and the examples of joinings, &c., which are(given being 
Taylorian out and out. The spokesman for Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, 
Limited, offers, in support of his case, the assertion that a Taylorian 
writer might have read what Sir Isaac wrote in shorthand prior to 
I fear the 
fact goes a bit further. The influence of Walker is seen jn the further 
“pairing” of the consonants—the principle is applied to f, v, &c., in 
the original Taylor—but ten of the consonant strokes differ from their 
present allotment, only ten being the same; and the vowel, scheme 
differs widely from the present one, but was then, as it still is, Taylorian 
in principle: the use of characters, dashes, hooks, &c., similar to, but 
on a smaller scale than, the consonants, written detached, for internal 
vowels, after the consonants have been dealt with, as in ¢, k, a, for 
“take.” Taylor was “ phonetic,” just as this professed to be, in the 
use of f for ph, the omission of silent letters, and so on; and I frankly 
confess that I fail to discover much of the “‘ novelty” which Bagster’s 
adviser recommended. There are “arbitraries” of the good old 
pattern: a cross for a, prefixes and suffixes, and many curious con- 
trivances, such as were looked for in the other editions of Taylor’s 
Shorthand of that day; while the “ draughtsman ”—afterwards to be 
known as the “inventor,” “the father of phonography,” and what 
not P—after giving a few of the common abbreviating devices, added : 
“Should other methods of abbreviation be required, they may be found 
in shorthand treatises.’’ Schoolboys may be interested in knowing that 
the fearful lists of “ grammalogues”’ and “logograms” did not then 
exist, pupils being advised to represent such phrases as “ Kingdom of 
Heaven” by joining the initial letters; while long words might be 
shortened to one or two letters with a comma underneath! Mr. 
Thomas Allen Reed remarks of the Isaac Pitman of this period, as an 
excuse for such things, that ‘‘he had had very little experience in — 
actual reporting.” This remained true of him through life. But he 
knew Taylor’s Shorthand—such as he first sent to Bagster in a handy 
manual—to be a simple and practical system; and there is no con- 
cealing the fact that it was Taylor's he desired to further popularize. 
Present-day schoolboys might not be disposed to regard with much 
affection the memory of the commercial-minded man who advised 
something novel, not already ‘‘in the market”; and they will be 
interested in hearing the deliberate judgment of Isaac Pitman of 1837, 
after the publication of ‘“ Stenographic Sound-Hand,” upon “ refine- 
ments’ such as he afterwards adopted with such bewildering fickle- 
ness. I will quote his exact words :— 

“Systems that depend upon staves like musio, or even on a single 
line on which the letters have a three-fold power of expressing 
different words, above, on, or below the line, are not practical. Systems 
containing letters of different sizes, or the same size more or less curved, 
are equally objectionable.”’ 

This is precisely the view of Sir Edward Clarke. From a Pitmanite 
report of the meeting, it appears that a Pitman teacher declared that 
the Pitman system in its present form could not be difficult to learn, for 
they found schoolboys able, after six months’ tuition, to write it at the 
rate of 120 words a minute, and to fluently read back what they had 
written. In my own fourteen years’ constant experience I must have 
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found one such boy. 

It is worth observing that G. A. L. Sladen, the winner of the 
Pitman medal at the last Certificate Examination of the College of 
Preceptors, is not a Pitmanite; also, that the Taylor system is, in spite 
of the expiry of the copyright and the absence of people commercially 
interested in carrying on the propaganda, still in extensive use in Great 
Britain and the colonies, and has been adapted to local requirements in 
France, Italy, Spain, Holland, Belgium, Portugal, Sweden, Germany, 
Roumania, Hungary, India, and the Far Kast. Why, like other pro- 
gressive shorthand-masters, I prefer to teach some modern joined-vowel 
cursive system, you permitted me to explain in your columns two 
months ago.—- Yours sincerely, 

Percy E. Kinesrorp, M.J.I., 
Shorthand Master at Dover College. 
Excelsior, Dover, March 7, 1899. 





CODRINGTON COLLEGE, BARBADOS. 
To the Editor of the Educational Times. 


Drar Si1r,—Codrington, the University of the major part of the 
Weat Indies, will be closed on June 29 of this year, unless, by May 1 
next, funds are available to provide for its continuance. We estimate 
that a minimum sum of £5,000, as an emergency fund, is required. 
This College—established in 1710 by General Codrington, soldier, ad- 
ministrator, man of letters, and a native of the West Indies—provides 
“an adequate education for such of the West Indian youths as should 
be disposed to devote themselves to the Christian ministry in their 
native islands, without the expense and trouble of seeking the necessary 
qualifications in Europe, at a distance from their friends and 
relations”; and has, with one interval, continued to fulfil the inten- 
tions of the founder. 

General Codrington left two estates, which in those prosperous days 
seemed sufficient to provide for ever for the maintenance of the 
College. Now, alas! these estates—owing to the depression in the 
sugar industry—are no longer able to provide the necessary funds, and 
our only hope is in an appeal to the public. The wide-spread interest 
taken by the British people to avert the proposed closing of Codrington 
College leads us to hope that this appeal will be successful, and that 
they will surely not allow the suspension of an institution which, 
from its good work in sending out clergy and teachers, not only to the 
West Indies, but also to West Africa, has become a centre of 
Christianizing and civilizing influence. 

Would you, therefore, allow us to state that, with the sanction of the 
Trustees of the College, subscriptions, with full name and address, can 
be sent immediately to Messrs. Drommond’s Bank, 49 Charing Cross, 
S.W.? Cheques should be made payable to “The Trustees of Cod- 
rington College or Bearer,’’ and crossed ‘‘ Messrs. Drummond.”— 
Yours faithfully, 

F,. CANTUOAR.; StaMroRD; Bessporovucu; B. F. 
DUNELM.; J. E. COMMERELL, Admiral of the 
Fleet ; JoHN MuitcHinson, Bishop; G. W. 
KitcHin, Dean of Durham; H. Barsapos; 
H. B. Tristram, Canon of Durham; GERALD 
W.H. Coprineton; A. E. Coprineton, Lt.-Col., 
Coldstream Guards. 





THE CENTRAL WELSH BOARD. 
To the Editor of the Educational Times. 


Deak Sir,—I think the letter and cutting printed therewith from 
“ H.” should not be accepted as accurate without further investigation. 
One County Council has complained of certain items of the Board’s 
expenditure. I doubt if more than one has done so. The Board only 
examines once a year—not “at every season.” The communications 
sent to my school from the Board clearly indicate a desire to diminish, 
not to increase, the number of examiners. 

The certificate scheme established by the Board is, undoubtedly, 
costly to the Board; it is, however, not costly to the parents, and 
some such plan is absolutely necessary to the efficiency of teaching in 
the higher forms. It is true that the plan will make it unnecessary 
for intermediate schools to prepare for Oxford or Cambridge Locals. 

But Oxford and Cambridge may surely afford to dispense with the 
scanty fees which they have collected since 1870 from Welsh schools 
and parents ? 

I write without any prejudice, for 1 knew nothing of these matters 
until it became my business to investigate them last year. I am sure 
that, whatever be the particular financial difficulties encountered by the 
Central Welsh Board at this moment, their work and their officers 
ought not to be slandered in the style adopted by your correspondent. 

And, in view of the fact that England will soon have a Board of 
much greater magnitude, it may be worth while for English teachers 
to study carefully the operations of the Welsh Board as described, for 
example, in the report recently published by Mr. Sadler for the 
Education Department.— Yours, &c., J. J. FINDLAY. 

8t. David's Day, 1899. 
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PENDLEBURY'S 
NEW ARITHMETIC. 


Small crown 8vo, 192 pp., 1s. Or with Answers, 1s. 44. 


SHILLING ARITHMETIC. 


CHARLES PENDLEBURY, M.A., F.R.AS., 
Senior Mathematical Master of St. Paul’s School, 


AND 


W. S. BEARD, F.R.G:S., 
Headmaster of the Modern School, Fareham. 


Tu1s book is intended for the Lower and Middle Forms of 
Secondary Schools. It will be found adapted especially for 
the use of candidates for the Oxford and Cambridge Junior 
Local Examinations, the Scotch Universities’ Locals, Counts 
Council Scholarships, and for Examinations conducted by the 
College of Preceptors, the Board of Intermediate Education 
for Ireland, &c., &c. 

Throughout the book fully worked-out examples have been 
inserted to illustrate the theory explained in the text, and to 
serve as models for the pupil. The examples for exercises are 
numerous and are carefully graduated. The sets of miscel- 
laneous examples are mostly taken from examination papers 
set at the Examinations referred to above. Questions in- 
volving unnecessarily long and tedious calculations have been 
excluded from the book, as unsuitable for the Junior Students 
for whom the book is intended. 


ABRIDGED CONTENTS. 


Tue Four Ru.es—Simple and Compound. 

REDUCTION— WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 

G.C.M. and L.C.M. 

Vuteak FracTions—DEciMALs. 
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Discount—Discounting Bills. 
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Square Root. 
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THE Comnace oF Certain Countrigs—Exchange—Foreign Bills of 
Exchange. 
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Published by Blackie & Son. 


NEW SERIES OF JUNIOR LATIN 
Under the editorship of Professor R. Y. TYRRELL. With Introduc- 
tions, Notes, and Appendices, ~ Illustrations of Classical 
Subjects. 


THE ODES OF HORACE. Book I. Edited by StePHEeNn 
Gwynn, B.A. 1s. 6d. (Ready. 


THE FIRST CATILINE ORATION OF CICERO. 
Edited by Professor C. H. KEENE. 1s. 6d. [ Ready. 


THE ODES OF HORACE. BookfI. LKdited by StePHen 
Gwynn, B.A (Immediately. 


THE CATILINE ORATIONS COMPLETE. Edited by 
Professor C. H. KEENE. (Immediately. 
Others to follow. 


THE MEDEA OF EURIPIDES. Edited by P. B. 
Ha.comsBeE, M.A., King’s College, Cambridge. Illustrated. 1s. 6d. 


*,* This edition is specially suited to candidates in the examinations of the College 
of Preceptors, the lyrical parts being omitted from the Greek text, but the omission 
being supplied by a rendering into English prose. 


LATIN UNSEENS: INTERMEDIATE SECTION. 
Selected by ANDREW ANDERSON, M.A., Classical Master in the 
High School, Glasgow. Fcap. 8vo, paper cover, 4d. 


LATIN GRAMMAR PAPERS. For Middle Forms. 
Selected from Oxford and Cambridge Local and London Matricula- 
tion Examinations. By A.C. LippgEtt, M.A. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. 


FIRST STEPS IN CONTINUOUS LATIN PROSE. 
By W.C. Framsteap WaLTERS, M.A., sometime Scholar of Pembroke 
College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 


HINTS AND HELPS IN CONTINUOUS LATIN 
Soi ag By W. ©. F. Waters, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 
ey, 28. 6d. 


HINTS AND HELPS IN CONTINUOUS GREEK 
PROSE. By W. C. Framsteap Watters, M.A. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 28. 6d. 


MACAULAY’S ESSAY ON MILTON. Edited by Joun 
Downik, M.A., Examiner in History to Edinburgh University. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


A NEW SEQUEL TO EUCLID. By Professor W. J. 
DitwortH, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Part I.: Exercises on the First Three Books of Euclid. iu. 


Pagzt II.: More difficult Exercises on the First Four Books, and 
Exercises on Book VI. 2s. 


LAYNG’S ARITHMETIC. By A. E. Layne, M.A., 
Editor of “ Layng’s Euclid.” With or without Answers, 4s. 6d. 
Or in Two Parts, 28. 6d. each. 


‘‘The examples are extremely numerous. . It would be difficult to eee any 
point in whic they might be extended or improved. The treatment of the seine! Ba of 
arithmetic is detailed, and at the same time clearand interesting.” —Journal of Ed 


EXERCISES IN ARITHMETIC. By A. E. Layne, 
M.A. Being the Exercises of the above, published separately. 


Part I. (5,000 Exercises), without Answers, ls.; with Answers, ls. 6d. 
Part II. (8,500 Exercises), without Answers, 1s.6d.; with Answers, 2s. 


ELEMENTARY PERSPECTIVE. By Lewes Crossxey, 
Director of Industrial Arts, Glasgow Technical College. Super 
royal 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


LANDMARES IN ENGLISH INDUSTRIAL HIS- 
TORY. By Greorce TowNnsEND WakngeR, M.A., sometime Fellow 
= Jesus College, Cambridge; Assistant- Master at Harrow School. 


‘* An oe outline of the leading facts of English industrial history.” —Aoademy. 
TENNYSON: A CRITICAL STUDY. By SrepHEen 


GwyNn. Orown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
(New Volume in the “ Victorian Era Series.”) 
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MILTON.— PARADISE LOST. Books I. and II. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by F. Gorse, M.A. Feap. 8vo, 1s. each. 


MACAULAY.— ARMADA, IVRY, BATTLE OF 
WASEBY. Edited with Introduction and Notes. Feap 8vo, cloth, 8d. 
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tion and Notes. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 8d. 


HIGHER ENGLISH. An Outline of English Language 
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THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 
By W. G. Baxer, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Classics. 


CAESAR.THE GALLIC WAR. Edited, with Intro- 
duction, Notes, &c., by Jonn Brown, B.A. Fully Illustrated. Fcap. 8vo, cloth. 
BOOKS IV. and V., "1s. 6d. each. 


HORACE.—THE ODES. Book II. Edited by SrepHen 
Gwynn, B.A. Miustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. (Nearly ready. 


PHAEDRUS.—SELECTIONS FROM BOOKS I. and 
IZ. Edited by 8S. E. Winsott, B.A. Feap. 8vo, cloth, ls. 
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EUCLID’S ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY. With Notes, 
Examples, Exercises, and Appendices, Edited by A. E. Layna, M.A., formerly 
Scholar of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. BOOKS I. to VL, and Xi. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3s. ; also in § inns, 


PRELIMINARY ALGEBRA. By R. Wrke Bayuiss, 
B.A. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. 


ALGEBRA. Up to and Including Progressions and 
pine  haeacana By J. G. Kerr, M.A. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. With 
swers, 2s. 


ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK OF TRIGONO- 
METRY. By R. H. Piveerton, B.A. Oxon. New Edition, Revised and 
Extended. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


Science. 


THEORETICAL MECHANICS. By R. H. Pinkerton, 
B.A. Oxon. Sirth Edition. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


ELEMENTARY PHYSICS. PRAcTICAL AND THEORETICAL. 
By Jounn G. Kerr, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, Is. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY. Practica, anp THEO- 
RETICAL. By T. A. CogeTHaM, F.C.S. Crown 8vo, cloth, ls. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY INORGANIC CHEMISTRY, 
Theoretical and Practical. Py Professor A. Humpoitpr Sexton, F.I.C., 
F.C.S., &c. Fifth Edition. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY BOTANY. By JoszpH W. Otiver. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


ELEMENTARY HYGIENE. With an Introductory 
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ELEMENTARY PHYSIOLOGY. By J. R. Ainsworts 
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H. D. Biaxrston, Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


Horace.—Odes and Epodes. 


A. D. GopLEy, M.A. Crown 8vo, 2s. 


Sophocles.—Electra and Ajax. E. D. A. MorsHeap, M.A., Assist- 


ant-Master at Winchester. 


Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. 
Aeschylus. — Agamemnon, Choephoroe, Eumenides. 


LEWIS 


CaMPBELL, M.A., LL.D., late Professor of Greek at St. Andrews. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
Lucian.—Six Dialogues (Nigrinus, Icaro- Menippus, Cock, 
Ship, Parasite, Lover of Falsehood). 8. T. Inwin, M.A., Assistant- 


Master at Clifton. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
Tacitus.—Agricola and Germania. 


R. B. TOWNSHEND, M.A., late 


Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


METHUEN'S COMMERCIAL SERIES, 


EpitED BY H. DE B. GIBBINS, Litt.D., M.A. Crown 8vo. 


British Commerce and Colonies from Elizabeth to Victoria. 


By H. 


DE B. GiBBINs, Litt.D., M.A., Author of ‘‘ The Industrial History of England,”’ 


&c. Third Edition. 2s. 


Commercial Examination Papers. 
The Economics of Commerce. By 


A Primer of Business. 


24 H. p& B. Grasins, Litt.D., M.A. 18.6d. 


DE B. GiBBins, Litt.D., M.A. 1s. 6d. 


By 8. Jackson, M.A. Second Edition. 1s. 6d. 


German Commercial Correspondence. By 8. E. Batty. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


French Commercial Corre 
A French Commercial er. 


ndence. ByS8. E. BALLy. Second Edition. 2. 
By 8. E. BALLY. 2s. 


Commercial Geography, with special reference to the British Empire. By L. 


W. Lypk. M.A. Second Ed 
Commercial Arithmetio. 


ition, 2s. 
By F. G. Taytor, M.A. Second Edition. 1s. 6d. 


Précis Writing and Office Correspondence. By E. E.WHITFIELD, M.A. 2s. 


Guide to Professions and Business. 


By HENRY JONES. 18. 6d. 


The Prinoiples of Bookkeeping by Double Entry. With Worked Ex- 


amples numerous and Examination Papers. 


B. M’ALLEN, M.A. Lond., 


By J. E. 
Assistant-Master in the Liverpool College Middle School. 2s. 


METHUEN & CO., 36 ESSEX STREET, STRAND. 


NEW BOOKS. 


OXFORD COMMENTARIES. 


General Editor, WALTER LOCK, D.D., Warden of Keble College, Dean Ireland's 
fessor of Exegesis in the University of Oxford. 
The Book of Job. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by E. C. 6. 
Grssor, D.D., Vicar of Leeds. Demy 8vo, 6s. 
*,.° A Prospectus of the Series sent on opplication. 


BYZANTINE TEXTS. 


General Editor, J. B. BURY, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin; Begius 
Professor of Greek in Dublin University. 
Evagrius. Edited by Professor Lfon PARMENTIER, of Liége, and 
. Brpgz, of Gand. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
Demy 8vo, 15e. net. 


Psellus (Historia). Edited by C. Satuas. 
*,* A Prospectus of the Series sent on application. [Byzantine Terts. 


Carpentry and Joinery. By F. C. Wresper. With Numerons 
lllustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. [Tert-Books of Technology. 
‘* A very useful work, both to teacher and student.”’— Scotsman. 
** An excellent work."— Morning Post. 
“The best book of its kind we have come Hootie eo 
‘* An admirable elementary text-book on the subject.’’— Builder. Guardian. 
“It has the marks of practical knowledge set forth by a practical teacher.”— 


Practical Mechanics. By Sipngy H.WeEtts. Illustrated. Crown 
8vo, 3s, 6d. _ (Texrt-Books of Technology. 
‘This clearly written, fully illustrated manual, with its exercises and arbor 
experiments, will undoubtedly prove a boon to teachers and pupils.’"— Westers 
Morning News. : 
Annals of Eton College. By W. Srerry, M.A. With Numer 
ous Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. ; 
_ Ne peek that has appeared on the subject is so well calculated to win readers.” 
—Daily News. 
** Excellently well done, and very readable.’’—Globe. 
‘** We are led with never-flagging interest through all the varying scenes of the 
school s life.” —Oxtlook. 


Annals of Westminster School. By J. Sarceaunr, M.A. 
With Numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 7s.6d. 
“ A history which is indispensable to the Old Westminster and very interesting 
to the general reader.” — Manchester Guardian. 
‘* Brimful of entertaining reminiscences.” —Datly Telegraph. 
‘*A capita] bit of work.” —Sketch. 
By G. W. Fisuer, M.A. 


Annals of Shrewsbury School. 
With Numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. { Shortly. 


A Class Book of Dictation Passages for the Use of Middle 
and Higher Forms. By the Rev. W. WILLIAMSON. Crown Svo, ls. 6d. 
The passages are selected from recognized authors, and a few newspaper passages 
are included. The lists of appended words are drawn up mainly on the principle 
of comparison and contrast, and will form a répertotre of over 2,000 words, 
embracing practically all the difficulties felt by the pupil. 


Volumetric Analysis. By J. B. RussE.t, B.Sc., Science Master as 
Burnley Grammar School. Crown 8vo, 1s. 
A smal] manual, containing all the necessary rules, &c., on a subject which has 
hitherto only been treated in expensive volumes. 


Test Cards in Euclid and Algebra. By D. 8. Carperwoon, 
Headmaster of the Normal School, Edinburgh. In three stages of 40, with 
Answers, 1s. each. 

A set of cards for advanced pupils in elementary schools. 

*‘ They bear all the marks of having been prepared by a teacher of experience. who 
knows the value of careful ing and constant repetition. Sums are specially 
inserted to meet all likely difficulties. The papers set at the various public exami- 
nations have been largely drawn upon in preparing the cards.” —Glasgow Herald. 

The above may also be had in Book form (without Answers). Stages I. and II., 
price 2d. each ; and Stage III., price 3d. 

A History of Egypt, from the Earliest Times to the Present 
Day. Edited by W. M. FLInpges Perris, D.C.L., LL.D., Professor of Egypto- 
logy wl University College. Fully Illustrated. In Six Volumes. Crown 8vo, 

. each. 
Vol. 1V. Ptolemaio EB t. 
Vol. V. Bgypt under man Rule. J. G. MILNER. 


A Short History of Rome. By J. Writs, M.A., Fellow and Tutor 
of Wadham College, Oxford. With 3 Maps. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, Ss. 6d. 


snd ew work, eres on an original plan, and with uncommon freshness 
Taciti Agricola. With Introduction, Notes, Map, &c. By R. F. 

Davis, M.A., Assistant-Master at Weymouth College. Crown 8vo, 2s. 
Taciti Germania. By the same Editor. Crown 8vo, 2s. 


Passages for Unseen Translation. By E. C. Marcuant, M.A. 
Fellow of Peterhouse, Cambridge, and A. M. Coox, M.A., late Scholar of 
Wadham College, Oxford ; Assistant-Masters at St. Paul’s School. Crown &vo, 


Ss. 6d. 
“A capital selection, and of more variety and value than such books usually 


are.’’—Atheneum. 
“ We know of no book of this class better fitted for use in the higher forms of 


schools.” —Guardtan. 
By S. E. Winsour, Assistant- 


J. P. MaHaPPrY. 


Exercises in Latin Accidence. 
Master in Christ’s Hospital. Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. 
‘* Accurate and well arranged.”’—Athencum. 


Notes on Greek and Latin Syntax. By O. Buckrann Gaern, 
M.A., Assistant-Master at the Edinburgh Academy, late Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Oxon. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Notes and explanations on the chief difficulties of Greek and Latin Syntaz, with 
numerous passages for exercises. 
** Well arranged, clear, and extremely useful.’’ —School Guardian. 
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BOOKS ADAPTED TO THE REQUIREMENTS OF THE 
Science and Art Department. 


a SS, ee = —— 


FOR THE ELEMENTARY STAGE. 


2s. each Volume. 
FIRST STAGE MECHANICS SOLIDS.) 
M.A., B.8c. 


‘The book in every way meets most creditably the requirements of the syllabus of 
the Science and Art Department.” —Schoolmaster. 


mas 
FIRST STAGE MECHANICS OF FLUIDS. 
Sc.D., F.R.S., and F. Rosensera, M.A., B.Sc. 


‘““This book is well written, and contains useful summaries and collections of 
exam ples at the ends of the chapters.” —Cambridge Review 


Sealy apa SOUND, HEAT, AND LIGHT. By Joun Don, 

" The facts wid phenomena belongi 
the title of the book are clearly descri 
Nature. 


By F. RosEnsere, 


By G. H. Bryan, 


to the branches of physical science named in 
and with due attention to experiment.”— 


FIRST STAGE MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY. By R. H. 
Jupg, M.A. (Cantab.), D.Se. (Lond.). 

‘*No book, as far as we are aware, is so well suited to serve the p se of intro- 
ducing beginners to the study of this subject, and is largely due to the admirably clear 
i iene pie of the author, and his happy way of explaining experiments."— 

ucational News. 


FIRST STAGE INORGANIC CHEMISTRY (Theoretical). By 
S B ey D.8e. Lond., Ph.D. Heidelberg. Edited by WiLtiam Briaes, 


‘‘It is an admirable book, lucidly written, well arranged, and illustrated. All 
through, instructions for practical work are given.”— Educational Times. 


FIRST STAGE PHYSIOGRAPHY. By A. M. Davies, A.RB.C.S., 
B.8c., F.G.8. 


** The book forms one of an excellent series, and candidates for the Elementary Stage 
in Physiography should find this little treatise of considerable use, as it has been 
oe a view to following closely the lines of the published syllabus,” — 

nrention. ; 





FOR THE ADVANCED STAGE. 
8s. 6d. each Volume. 


SECOND STAGE MATHEMATICS. Being the additional Algebra 


and Euclid with the Trigonometry required for Second Stage. Edited by Wri.cram 
Bricos, M.A., F.0.8., F.R.A.8. 


‘¢ Thoroughly suited to the requirements of the examination."—Guardian. 


ae MECHANICS. By WILLIAM Brieas, M.A., F.C.S8., 


-R.A.8., and G. H. Bryan, 8Sc.D., M.A., F.R.S. Vol. I., Dynamics. Vol. II., 
Statics. 


‘* The book thoroughly meets the requirements for the advanced stage."—Education. 


ADVANCED HEAT. By R. Wattace Stewart, D.8c. Lond. 


“Clear, concise, well arranged and well illustrated, and, as far as we have tested, 
accurate. ’—Journal of Education. 


ADVANCED INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. By G. H. Baitey, D.8c. 
Lond., Ph.D. Heidelberg. Edited by Wittiam Bricos, M.A., F.C.8., F.R.A.8, 


‘* Dr. Bailey has selected and submitted the chemical facts themselves in the clear 
way enor from his long experience as a lecturer in the Victoria University.” 
—(rusa ‘ 


Price ls. 
FIRST STAGE INORGANIC CHEMISTRY 


F. Breppow, Ph.D., D.Sc. Practical). By 
Pe neni et aig mead in practical laboratory work. The instructions 
Price 1s. 6d. 

PRACTICA), ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. By Georcr Georer, 


‘‘The arrangement of the matter prescribed in the syllabus is carried out with very 
considerable skill. We strongly recommend the book to teachers and students.’ — 
Educational News. e 


Complete List of the ORGANIZED SCIENCE SERIES free on application. 


London: W. B. CLIVE, 13 Booksellers Row, Strand, W.C. 
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Situations Vacant and Wanted—80 words or under, 2s.; each additional 10 words, 6d, 
(For 1s. extra, Replies may be addressed to the Publishing Office, and will be forwarded 
post free.) 
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FORECASTS AND COMMENTS. 


April 1, 1899. 


Prorrssor Sunty will resume his Lectures to 
Teachers on ‘‘ Moral Education” on Thursday, 
April 27. Professor Woods Hutchinson will lecture 
on ‘‘ The Growth of the Child’s Mind” at the Evening Meeting 
of Members on April 19. 


Fixtures. 


* % 
* 

Tue National Union of Teachers holds its Easter Conference 
this year at Cambridge. Mr. Clancy and Mr. Yoxall are to 
receive the degree of M.A. There will be four public and four 
private sessions. The subjects to be discussed at the open 
meetings are compulsory school attendance, salaries, grants, 
fixity of tenure, and the training and qualifications of teachers. 
Mrs. S. Bryant, D.8c., and Prof. Jebb, M.P., will deliver 
addresses during the morning session of April 4. 

* 
* 

A MEETING in promotion of a Colston Educational Society, 
intended to provide further funds for the Bristol University 
College, has been convened by the Mayor of Bristol, the Head- 
master of Clifton College, the Bishop of Hereford, and others. 
It will be held at the Bristol College on April 13. 

* * 


* 

Tne next examinations of the London College of Music will 
begin at the various local centres on April 4 (for practical 
music) and on April 12 (for theoretical music). The summer 
term of the College opens on April 24. 

* # 
* 

On April 26 the London Senate will elect its Board of Ex- 
aminers. Fifty-two of the present examiners are eligible for 
re-election, and it may be assumed that they will be again 
chosen; but eight have served their full term, and can only be 
re-elected after an interval. The eight vacancies are in Latin, 
English, French, Mental and Moral Science, Teaching, Chemistry, 


Roman Law, and Obstetric Medicine. 
* 


* 

At University College, London, there will shortly be an 
examination for three Andrews Scholarships, of the value of 
£30 each: one for classics; one for any two of the following 
three subjects—mathematics, physics, chemistry; and the other 
subject for two modern languages and a science chosen out of a 
group. Notice of intention to compete must be sent before 
May 1. A West Scholarship, of similar value, is also given 
annually for proficiency in English history and English language, 
entries for which must be received by July 14. The above are 
open to either sex. In the Faculty of Medicine three scholar- 
ships are annually awarded; one of the value of 131 guineas, 
and two of the value of 55 guineas each. The conditions 
attaching to each scholarship may be obtained of the acting 
secretary (Mr. T. Gregory Foster) at the College. 

* % 
* 

At 8t. John’s College, Cambridge, an examination for three 
Choral Studentships of £40 for three years, beginning October, 
1899, will be held on May 8. Two will be awarded to tenor 
singers and one to a bass singer. The duties of choral students 
are to take part in the musical services in the College Chapel. 
They are required to pass the University Examinations for 
the B.A. degree under the same conditions as other members 
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Further information may be obtained from|a fund for the enlargement and general development of the 


of the College. 


the Organist. 
e 


& 

An International Congress on Commercial Instruction will be 
held in Venice from May 4 to May 8 next. Great Britain will 
be represented by Mr. Gilbert Redgrave, chief senior inspector 
of the Science and Art Department. Among the subjects to be 
discussed are the organization of secondary commercial instruc- 
tion, tuition in foreign languages, and scholarships for the 
purpose of acquiring business training in foreign countries. 
Merchants and others interested in commercial instruction are 
invited to take part in the congress. Particulars may be 
obtained of the Secretary of the Italian Chamber of Commerce, 
4 8t. Mary Axe. 


«&  %& 
% 


Tue Annual Conference of Roman Catholic Colleges will this 
year hold its fourth meeting in the newly opened St. George’s 
Hall, adjoining the Cathedral, Southwark. The days of 
meeting will be Tuesday and Wednesday, May 16 and 17. The 
President of the Conference this year is the Rev. John Norris, 
Headmaster of the Oratory School. 

* 
* 


At the next examination (in June) of candidates for the 
Army, thirty commissions will be offered for competition by 
University candidates. London University men are eligible 
for these commissions on equal terms with members of the 
older Universities. Particulars are to be obtained from the 
Secretary of the Civil Service Commission. 


&  & 
* 


Ir is proposed that a Conference of those interested in extend- 
ing the National Home-Reading Union should be held at Cam- 
bridge at the end of June, and that a meeting of the nature of 
a Summer Assembly, but ona smaller scale, should be held in 
connexion with the ‘‘ Co-operative Holidays ’’ at Whitby at the 
end of July or early in August. 

*  % 


* 

Tse Modern Languages Holiday Courses, managed by a 
Committee of the Teachers’ Guild, are to be held this year at 
Lisieux (from August 2) and Tours (from August 3). A 
handbook of information will be printed in May. 





De. Wormetr’s retirement from the Head- 
mastership of the Central Foundation School is 
amply justified by his devotion of over thirty 
years to the interests of the school, which he entered (under the 
Rev. W. Jowitt) in the same year in which he won the Gold 
Medal for Mathematics and Natural Philosophy at London 
University. The dates should argue Dr. Wormell still a young 
man; and members of the College of Preceptors will trust that 
both their senior Vice-President and their Dean, retiring from 
their headmasterships within a year of each other, may be able 
to take, if possible, an increased interest in its control and 
government. 


Education 
Gossip. 


* # 
¥ 
THE annual meeting of members of University College, London, 
was held too late in February for notice last month. The 
Report of the Council showed a decrease of twenty-five pupils 
and £386 in fees; while the excess of expenditure over in- 
come during the session amounted to £2,629. The College 
now owes its bankers £30,000; and a Committee is being 
formed to issue a special appeal for subscriptions to pay off 
this debt. This appeal is not, however, to be made until the 
Council have received a reply from the Statutory Commission 
to their offer to transfer to that body the whole of the endow- 
ments of the College. 
* + 
Tue good schoolmaster will avail himself of any pretext 
for promoting the welfare of his school. Oliver Cromwell’s 
three-hundredth birthday is to be celebrated by the raising of 


Huntingdon Grammar School, where he was educated. A Con- 
mittee, appointed by the Governors, have issued an appeal for 
subscriptions, being ‘‘ persuaded that the idea of honouring one 
who fills so conspicuous a place in history, by promoting the 
cause of education, will commend itself far and wide.” 


4% %& 
e 


AN appeal for funds has been issued on behalf of Westminster 
College, the Presbyterian theological institution which wx 
removed three years ago from London to Cambridge. The new 
building just completed has cost £38,000 with furniture, and 
the subscriptions so far received fall £16,000 short of this amount. 

*  # 


# 

A MOVEMENT is on foot to establish a Department of Law s 
University College, Aberystwyth. Lord Justice Williams 
recently presided at a meeting held to further this object, when 
an influential Committee was formed to carry it out. 

*  & 
* 

Ir is understood that arrangements are in progress for organ- 
izing an educational exhibition in London in connexion with the 
forthcoming Paris Exhibition of 1900. Owing to the limited 
space which will be available in the Paris building for the 
educational section, it will not be possible to give as udequate 
an exhibition of English educational work as had at first been 
hoped ; and it is, therefore, proposed to hold an exhibition early 
in the year, in London, which will give a comprehensive survey 
of the various branches of educational activity. 


= %* 
* 


Pursuant to Section 2 of the University of London Act, 1898, 
a notification of the appointment on March 10 of Dr. Thomas 
Barlow, to fill a vacancy in the London University Commission, 
caused by the resignation of Sir William Roberts, has been laid 
before Parliament. 

** 

A quarter of a million was mentioned as necessary for the 
equipment of the proposed new University of Birmingham. Of 
this £160,000 has been promised—£25,000 coming from an 
anonymous donor on condition that the total amount is raised 
within twelve months. There is an uncomfortable ramour that 
the anonymous one is of American nationality. 





Tue Rev. H. C. G. Movrz, D.D. Tnnity, 


Appointments Principal of Ridley Hall, has been elected 
ee ian Norrisian Professor of Divinity, in succession to 


Dr. Armitage Robinson. Dr. Moule was 
educated at Trinity, taking the second place in the Classical 
Tripos, 1864, bracketed equal with Mr. F. W. H. Myers, now 
one of Her Majesty’s inspectors of schools. While an under- 
graduate Dr. Moule was awarded Sir William Browne's medals 
for a Latin ode and for Greek and Latin epigrams. He was 
elected to a Fellowship at Trinity in 1865, and was assistant- 
master at Marlborough 1865-7. He obtained a First Class m 
the Theological Examination in 1865, with distinction m 
Hebrew. He has frequently filled the office of Select Preacher 
at Cambridge, and once at Oxford. On the institution of 
Ridley Hall, he was appointed, - 1881, its first Principal. 


% 

Tue Quren has approved the appointment of Mr. Alex 
ander Anderson, late Fellow of Sidney Sussex, Cambndge, 
to be President of Queen’s College, Galway, in the room of Mr. 
W. G. M. Starkie, now Resident Commissioner of National 
Education. Mr. Anderson, who is a Presbyterian and an old 
Galway student, has been for some time past Professor of N atural 
Philosophy at Galway. — 

* 

Tue Rev. Herseer Rickarp, M.A. Jesus College, Oxford, hss 

been appointed Principal of Chichester Theological College. 


* ry 
Tue Rev. R. S. pe Councy Larran has resigned the Princips! 
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ship of Cheltenham College, from the end of the forthcoming 


summer term.—There is, as we announced last month, a 
vacancy in the Headmastership of the Central Foundation 
Schools, owing to the resignation of Dr. Wormell.—The Head- 
mastership of the Mathematical Department of the Belfast 
Academical Institution is also vacant. 
*  # 
* 


Stenok Rovupotro Lancrant, D.C.L., LL.D., Professor of 
Ancient Topography in the University of Rome, and director of 
the Italian School of Archwology, has been appointed Clifford 
Lecturer in the University of St. Andrews for the next two 
academical years. Professor Lanciani is one of the leading 
archeologists of the day, and is the author of the following 
among other works :—‘‘ Ancient Rome in the light of Recent 
Discoveries,’ ‘“‘ Pagan and Christian Rome,’ ‘‘ Ruins and 
Excavations of Ancient Rome,” and “‘ Forma Urbis Rome.” 
The subject of his lectures will be the Religion of Rome, and 
the first course will commence shortly after the opening of the 


winter session. 


* 
* 


Amonesr the efforts now being made in this country to promote 
commercial education, it is said that the establishment of Chairs 
of Commerce is contemplated both in Victoria University and in 
the new Midlands University. 

% 


* 
Pror. Sayce, of Oxford, has been appointed Gifford Lecturer 
in the University of Aberdeen for 1900-2. 


% 

Miss Marcaret Punnett has been appointed by the Council 
of the Cambridge Training College to succeed Miss Hughes as 
Principal of the College. Miss Punnett is a B.A. of London, 
and a former student of the Training College, and has the 
Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate, with distinction in both the 
theoretical and practical parts of the examination. She has also 
obtained the London Teachers’ Diploma, with special distinction. 


*  %* 
% 


THEReE are vacancies for one French and eight Oral Examiners 
under the Central Welsh Board; for Lectureships in Classics 
and Germanic Philology at Holloway College ; and for a Lady 
Tutor at Bristol University College. 

* % 


% 

Mr. Epear Jones, M.A., Headmaster of the County School, 
Llandilo, Carmarthenshire, has been appointed Headmaster of 
the County School, Barry, Glamorganshire. 

* % 


* 

Mr. G. Gwyn Jones, B.A., Headmaster of the County School, 
Aberavon, Cardiganshire, has been appointed Headmaster of 
Llandilo. 

* # 
Mr. J. Travis Jenxrvs, B.Sc. London and Wales, has been 


appointed an assistant-master at the Swansea Grammar School. 


% 
* 


Miss Scsan Coxtire, of Bedford, has been appointed Head- 
mistress of the High School for Girls at Bedford, in succession 
to Miss Belcher. 


* 
*% 


Miss Youna has succeeded Miss Japp as Headmistress of the 
Edgbaston High School for Girls. 


«  & 
* 


A Heapmistress is required for the Bury St. Edmunds High 
School for Girls, under the Church Schools Company. 


— —__———-= $9 


Tue Public Orator at Cambridge was exceptionally 
ppy in presenting Lord Tennyson for an honorary 
degree previous to his departure to take up the 
Governorship of South Australia :— 


‘‘Tdem fortasse nonnumquam etiam amicos suos Cantabrigiensis 
recordabitur, qui eum ipsum, quem hodie, auspiciis optimis proficis- 


Literary 
Gossip. ha 


j centum, non sine desiderio prosequuntur, aliquando non sine laurea nova 
ab Austro sibi redditum animo laeto excipient. 
Quale iubar primum velo e candente renidet 
navis devexo nostros referentis ab Austro ; 
quale iubar summum rosea face carbasa tingit 
quae desiderium nostrum sub marmora mergunt,; 
tam laetum actorum tempus, tam triste dierum. 


The reference is to a familiar poem in ‘‘ The Princess ”’ :— 


Fresh as the first beam glittering on a sail 
That brings our friends up from the underworld, 
Sad as the last which reddens over one 
That sinks with all we love below the verge; 
So sad, so fresh, the days that are no more. 
& %* 
2 


‘‘T wave no confidence,’”’ Matthew Arnold once said, “in 
those who at the Universities regulate studies, degrees, and 
honours.” If he had lived till to-day, he would scarcely have 
withdrawn his remark. Oxford has attempted in vain, and in a 
vain fashion, to create a School of English Literature. The set 
subject in the next examination for the degree of Bachelor of 
Letters is ‘‘a dissertation on the dialects of Scottish Gaelic,’’ 
and there is to be a supplementary examination in that subject. 

*  % 
= 

Tue Rev. Dre. Cunninenam has assigned the profits arising 
from the sale of his work on ‘‘ The Growth of English Industry 
and Commerce’’ for the purpose of providing a fund for pub- 
lishing a series of dissertations by former students of Girton 
College. Only such eseays are to be judged worthy of pub- 
lication as show evidence of original work, although translations 
will not be excluded. Already £330 has been received and 


invested. 


%  %& 
* 


Tue Senate of Edinburgh University have resolved to confer 
the honorary degree of LL.D. upon the Marquis of Dufferin 
and Ava, Sir William Anson (Warden of All Souls, Oxford), 
and Prof. G. W. Prothero, the new editor of the Quarterly 
Review. The same degree is to be conferred by the University 
of Aberdeen upon Mr. James Frederick Goodhart, M.D., Lord 
Strathcona and Mount Royal, and Miss Anna Swanwick, who 
has done much for the promotion of higher education among 
women. She hasalso made many translations from the German 
and Greek. 


* 
* 


We extract the following version (without permission) from 
the Eagle, No. 103, March, 1894 :— 


“Mrs. Harris,’ I says to her, ‘don’t name the charge, for, if I 
could afford to lay all my feller creeturs out for nothink, I would 
gladly do it; sioh is the love I bear’em. But what I always says to 
them as has the management of matters, Mrs. Harris’ ’’—here ashe kept 
her eye on Mr. Pecksniff—‘“‘ be they gents or be they ladies—is, Don’t 
ask me whether I won’t take none, or whether I will, but leave 
the bottle on the chimley-piece, and let me put my lips to it when I 
am so dispoged.’” (‘‘ Martin Chuzzlewit,”’ chapter xix.) 


cc # 


Gs tg¢ar’* abrap éyd uw dueBouern mpocéemoy, 
‘ Sa:povln, ‘Appiociadéw BAoX’ avribéoro, 

uh Ohy 3h iA plobov dvelpeo, und ovdpae 

toln ydp ra eydy ayavh Kal jrin elul, 

§ xev Aady Ewayt’ ef por Sivauls ye xapeln, 

olrov éxneravov Bidrov 0° us tydov edvros, 
doraciws xa) kuicbos dovca wepioreiAapt 

[ev Adkrp@ Adtaoca raynAeydos Bardroto 

abth, 8s xe Odynot Bporay xa) wérpov éxloxp 
GAA’ & Tor epéw ov 8 evt ppeot BdArAco opow ?— 
Score 8 of Mekveipoy eoéSpaxoy danedts alei— 

‘6 © xelyo.ow yap wat TipavoKxopern d-yopevw 
ely’ kvdp’ elre yuvaly’ drdép rdBe Epya La 

& plac, rlrre ob ravra p’ dvelpeat; od8€ rh ce xph 

ISnévas 4 d0éAw wiverw wébv, Je xal ovxi- 

el 8° &y’ ex’ doxdpopw xdrades 3éwas H8é0s ofvov, 

bpp’ ev xepoly éAw alvovod Te Teproueyn Te, 

xelrAed re mpoc8eio” éxdray plrov Hrop dydryp.’ ” 

Samus, Borer. 


% 
& 


Tur new Norrisian Professor of Divinity, Dr. Moule, has 
published commentaries on the Epistles to the Romans, 
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Ephesians, Philippians, and Colossians, ‘‘ Outlines of Christian 
Doctrine,” and ‘Thoughts on Christian Sanctity,’’ and 
numerous devotional and expository works. 


* = * 
* 


FatHEer Epmunp Notan, who is the Chaplain to the Roman 
Catholic undergraduates at Cambridge, has submitted to the 
Degree Committee of the Special Board for Divinity, as an 
advanced student of Trinity College, a dissertation dealing with 
a manuscript in the University library of an unedited English 
martyrology. Along with this he presented the proofs of an 
edition of two medieval Greek grammars prepared by him for 
the University Press. The Degree Committee has judged these 
to be “‘ of distinction as records of original research.” 


* * 
* 


Aw address on ‘Remedies for the Needless Injury to 
Children involved in the Present System of School Education,” 
which Dr. Clement Dukes delivered before the Incorporated 
Association of Headmasters last January, is printed by request 
(Rivingtons). The writer prescribes much shorter hours of 
work and longer hours of sleep than at present obtain. 

e % 


* 

Amonast other reprinted addresses we have that of Mr. 
James Stuart, M.P., on his installation as Lord Rector of St. 
Andrews (Macmillan); a speech by Lord Balfour of Burleigh 
at the opening of an industrial school in Edinburgh (Black- 
wood) ; and two papers read before the Library Association by 
Mr. John Ballinger, on ‘‘ The Public Libraries and the Schools ”’ 
(Henry Sotheran). 

** 

Tae recurrence of ‘‘ Richard II.” as a ‘set subject” this 
year brings us sundry helps to the study of the play and its 
period. Amongst them is Mr. Cyril Ransome’s ‘‘ Short Study,” 
extracted from a volume which was noticed in our columns on 
its publication by Messrs. Macmillan. Miss Beale, of Chelten- 
ham, has reprinted a translation of a ‘‘ French Metrical History 
of the Deposition of Richard the Second,” made by the Rev. 
John Webb some seventy years ago (Bell & Sons). Mr. Webb 
was a minor canon of Gloucester, but it is not correct to speak 
of him as Canon Webb. 





LITERARY INVENTIVENESS IN SCHOOL-CHILDREN. 


At the Members’ Evening Meeting of the College of Preceptors, 
on March 17, the chair having been taken by Mr. George Brown, 
Mr. H. Houtman, M.A., delivered a lecture on “Literary Inventive- 
ness in School-Children.” 


Mr. HOLMAN said that there was very grave danger with regard to the 
education of children that, in many cases, the mental development 
might be arrested, if not perverted. Unless they had a satisfactory 
knowledge of the child’s mind, and the general development of the 
mind, they might feed it with the wrong material, or stimulate it in the 
wrong direction, or even train it on the wrong lines. Again, they 
might attempt too early to develop a certain kind of mental power, a 
certain kind of mental taste, or a certain kind of emotion. On the 
other hand, they might leave it till too late before beginning to endea- 
vour to stimulate, to strengthen, and to make skilful, certain mental 
powers. The result of either of those methods would be that they 
would practically arrest the mental development, if not do worse, and 
pervert it, or even cause it to be diseased. It was necessary that they 
should have such a general notion of child mind and child development 
that, at least, there should be a minimum danger with regard to this 
matter. He was inclined to think that it was because of a want of 
knowledge of this in the educational system that in England they had 
too few adults; by which he meant that grown-up people were too 
much children in many respects, and with regard to many of the 
practical duties and problems of life. A typical instance of this was 
the dread which many parents had of their children. They looked at 
them as if they were strange and even dangerous little animals. He 
remembered an instance of a lady stopping an express train because 
she had dropped her handbag out of the window. This was an instance 
of a want of a well balanced mental development. From what he had 
seen, heard, and read, he believed that-in America they had too few 
children; the boys and girls were all tuo much like men and women 
before they had time to be infants. 

Dealing with what he called the “constructive power of mind,” or 
aggressiveness of mind, with regard to special conditions and special 


material, Mr. Holman said there were one or two postulates which it 
was well to remember. They would all be agreed that the truest and 
best progress in education was based on material personal experience. 
Actual positive personal life gave actual positive personal knowledge, 
more or less accurate, more or leas full, more or less complete ; but, at 
the same time, more or less erroneous. Still, it was that which had 
come to the individual, and it was, in a true sense, a real part of the 
individual, and that it was which was the basis of anything like true 
and sound education. Given that kind of actual personal experience 
and personal possession of something, then the second step was that 
one should make a rational use of it; that one should, so to speak, 
rationalize the empirical and train the mind on what happened through 
the body to the mind; that one should search into that which 
the mind had by its reflective power, and get the best mental value 
out of it. To make clear what he meant, he would take the case of 
teaching grammar. The actual personal material experience in that 
case was the child’s own language, which it had used for many years 
for all purposes, and to a very considerable extent. All the thought 
activities which language expressed were real and actual to the child. 
That was the empirical basis. What one had to do was to lead the 
child to see for itself what it had been doing, through language, with 
regard to thoughts. To give an example. Suppose they had a class 
which was going to deal with the definition of a sentence. He would 
say to the children: “ Do you know what sentences are ? ’’—‘‘ Yes.” 
“Where have you seen them ?’’—“In reading books.” ‘“ Have you 
ever heard of them ?”—“ Yes.” “ Where have you heard of them?” 
—‘ When we talk.” ‘Can you define a sentence? ”—‘‘ No”; they 
cannot, and they immediately stop there. Then he would say: ‘‘ Can 
you make a sentence for me? ”’—"‘ Yes”; and he would have a dozen 
or so sentences made. Upon asking where they made the sentences, 
the reply would be: “In our heads—in our brains—in our minds.” 
Accepting the last answer, his next question was: ‘“ What was it when 
it was in your minds?” To which the reply would be: ‘‘ It was 
thought.” The next question would be: ‘‘Could I know it when it 
was a thought?” Answer: “No.” ‘What did you have to do? 
How could you tell me?”’ They would say: “Inasentence.”’ ‘* What 
sort of a thing did you use to make up a sentence.’—‘‘ Worda.” 
‘What did you do with your thought, so that I might know it ? ”— 
“We told it out to you in words.” That was an answer which he 
actually got from a child; and it seemed an admirable way of ex- 
pressing the actual fact. Upon asking what a sentence was, he was 
told that a sentence was a thought told out in words. There one had 
the actual knowledge and personal experience to express thought. 

Personal life was the bed-rock of true education. No doubt many 
had read certain articles which appeared in Hand and Eye with regard 
to the imitativeness of school-children, where it was shown by ex- 
periment that where you asked children to reproduce imitatively there 
was an overwhelming tendency to change in the process of reproduction. 
Unusual ideas are replaced by usual ones; the unknown by the known; 
the indefinite by the definite; the complex by the simple; and book- 
language changed to colloquial language. For instance, “a pony and 
cart’ were, by an Kast-end child, changed into “‘a donkey and barrow.” 

The lecturer then gave several interesting examples of essays and 
descriptions written by school-children, both boys and girls, in illustra- 
tion of what he had been saying, and also of another stage of the 
development of inventiveness, which he called inventiveness through 
elaboration, or working from incomplete suggestions; and the third 
stage, which was inventiveness proper, or spontaneity. In the three 
stages which he had roughly sketched, there was evidence of the powers 
of observation and of construction which was really striking, and which 
might be said to be overwhelming evidence of the native activity of the 
mind. There were also in the essays to which he had called attention 
many traits of personal character and many evidences of personal 
experience and influence in the individual life. The original powers 
and tastes of children were also shown, and, with such a knowledge of 
children, teachers would be in a better position to deal with them 
wisely, not to say more completely and satisfactorily. 

The facts to which he had referred pointed out certain definite 
conclusions with regard to school work, namely, that the inventive 
capacities of children were not sufficiently employed; that they 
were being treated on imitative lines when they should be treated 
on inventive lines. Schoolmasters did too much for children, and 
allowed them to do far too little for themselves. This resulted 
in a great waste of time and opportunity, and also in a great 
waste of mental power in the individual, and great waste of self- 
development and self-realization. Surely the moral of the whole 
was, ‘‘ Study the child.’’ That way education lay. They ought not to 
study methods too much. Method should not be studied except in 
direct relation to the study of the child. We should study children 
first through types, then as a class, and afterwards a child in particular: 
first through the type and then through the individual. The 
overatudy of method is the worst form of cram, even though the 
method be intelligible and based upon scientific principle. The person 
who studied method and not the scientific principles and the material 
to which the scientific principles applied was likely to go along the 
road of the crammer. Taking teaching as a profession, they had it in 
their hands to make it a mere mechanical trade or a noble profession. 
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So far as his experience went, it was in most cases a mechanical trade, 
more or less intelligent, more or less earnestly conducted, more or 
less successful; but, if they wanted to make it what it should be, 
namely, a profession than which there was no higher or nobler one, none 
more practical, important, or valuable, they would have to study the 
child, and not only to study the child, but to study themselves. A 
person who knew not himself in a reasonable sense was not the 
individual to know achild in a reasonable sense. In conclusion, he 
might repeat the maxim which he had given before in that room: 
“* Man, know thyself; teacher, know thy pupil.” 

The CHAIRMAN said he had for a long time felt that in the educa- 
tional systems of the day there was such a rush for knowledge that 
inventiveness in children was largely killed by thrusting upon the 
pupils information and knowledge which they were expected to repro- 
duce in a mechanical way to the detriment of true inventiveness. If 
he might put it in the words of the lecturer, there was not the study 
of the child in the present day, but there was too much study of the 
eubject. This was not so much the teacher's fault as that the circum- 
stances which surrounded him and led him to be impatient; that he 
felt be had to thrust into the child’s mind a certain amount of know- 
ledge in a limited space of time. Inthe hurry to do it, he poured 
instruction into the child’s ears at too rapid a rate; and the tendency 
was to displace that thoughtfulness and leisure in the brain, which 
were requisite for true inventiveness. He considered the most valuable 
part in the training of children was the practice of essay-writing. 
‘he inspectors of the present day were following lines very dif- 
ferent from those formerly followed. The idea was now to give 
greater freedom to the teacher, to educate rather than to instruct; and 
greater freedom was given to the inspectors to test education. This 
was a return to a sensible method, and the country was at last returning 
to methods which must commend themselves to those who had studied 
child life, and seen the mistakes made in the past. There was a danger 
with regard to secondary education lest the State should foist upon 
the nation a cramped system. The Education Department, in 
recognizing their mistakes in the past, were now disposed to adopt a 
more sensible method. 

A vote of thanks to the lecturer concluded the proceedings. 








MEETING OF THE COUNCIL OF THE COLLEGE 
OF PRECEPTORS. 


A Metrine of the Council was held at the College, Bloomsbury 
Square, on March 15. Present: Sir Philip Magnus, Vice-President, in 
the Chair; Mr. Brown, Miss Dawes, Mr. Eve, Rev. Dr. Hiron, Mr. 
Leetham, Mr. Millar Inglis, Mr. Milne, Mr. Pinches, Rev. Dr. Poole, 
Mr. Reynolds, and Mr. Storr. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The Secretary reported the death of Mr. J. F. P. Maasé, one of the 
examiners in French. 

The Report of the Examination Committee was adopted. 


The following persons were elected members of the College :— 


Miss M. E. Courtice, Fairholme, Belle Vue, Portishead, Somerset. 

Miss L. Forge, Bute House, Victoria Road, Deal, Kent. 

Mr. W. _ Hill, M.A. Lond., Woodview, Archway Road, High- 
gate, N. 

Miss L. M. Larcombe, A.C.P., 28 Marlborough Road, Dalston, N.E. 

Miss E. Lovsey, A.C.P., Beverley House, Ilkeston. 

Miss J. Owen, A.C.P., Fulham Park College, Dorncliffe Road, 8.W. 


The following books had been presented to the Library since the 
last meeting of the Council :— 


— the “th pene aa New English and French Dialogues; First Steps to 


h; Shall an 

By C. J. Cray & Sona.—Breul’s Goethe's Iphigenie anf Tauris. 

By W. B. Ciivz.—Low and Wyatt's English Literature, 1660-1882; Woodhouse's 
Cicero de Officiis, Book III. 

By Macmintan & Co.—Loane’s De Vigny’s Cinq-Mars; Morris's Byron's Childe 
Harold’s Pilgrimage, Cantos I.-IV. 

By the Universiry ExamixaTion Postay Ixsrituts.—Cambridge Higher Local 
¥rench and German Papers ; Dodd's History of France, 1180-1314. 


Calendar of Queen's College, mage 
List of Fellows, Members, &c., of the Royal College of Physicians of London. 








HUMOURS OF TRAINING-COLLEGE LIFE—A 
REMINISCENCE. 


A TRAINING COLLEGE, it may be thought, is surely one of the last 
places where one would look for humour, or, if such a thing does exist, 
it must needs be of the kind generally characterized by the adjective 
“‘grim.” Strenuousness, hard work, an atmosphere of severe and 
lofty idealism—for these one is prepared; but for humour ?—No; 
better look elsewhere for that. Life is a serious affair for serious 
persons within these walls, and matters of high moment are their sole 
concern. So it may seem: yet even to the life of a training college 
there is a humorous side, and unhappy indeed is the lot of that student 
who has no eyes to discern it, thongh it is undeniably easier to see from 


a distance than ata nearer view. To begin with: is it not rather a 
humorous idea that a training college is a place where women are 
prepared for a profession which men enter by reason of a certain 
Heaven-born fitness peculiar to their sex? Men teachers are born, it 
seems; women teachers are made, if one may adopt the well known 
saying. It is true that I have never heard this definition of a training 
college openly held and expressed; but, as far as secondary teachers 
are concerned, it is certainly implied in the attitude of ninety-nine 
schoolmasters out of every hundred in this enlightened country, and 
in the failure which has hitherto attended all efforts to start training 
colleges for men. This, however, is by the way. ; 

Looking back on her college career, in a critical temper of mind, a 
student of my acquaintance was heard to say, reflectively and 
judicially: ‘‘ Well, at any rate, it’s a good preparation for life. If one 
has stood this, one can stand anything.” It was not exactly a rose- 
coloured view to take of the case, but there was part of the truth in 
her summing up, at any rate. Doubtless the student in question had 
her mental eye fixed on the criticism lesson and kindred means of 
educational grace which form an important part of the “training” 
to which the student submits herself. These are excellent as discipline, 
but few there be who find them pleasant. | . 

It has been suggested that to the list of ordeals recorded in ancient 
timee—the ordeal by fire and by water—the present-day equivalent of 
ordeal by criticism lesson might well be added. To the training- 
college student fire and water are but trifles in comparison. It is 
probable that, as humanitarianism is on the increase, the wind of the 
criticism lesson is now somewhat tempered to the shorn lamb; but in 
my day the ceremonial was of the most awe-inspiring character, and 
was surrounded by an atmosphere of solemnity calculated to try the 
nerves of the boldest. First of all, came the choice of the victims. 
Each week two of our number were offered up as a sacrifice, and it 
was one of the excitements of a particular day in the week to scan a 
certain green-baize notice-board for the names of the ill-fated pair. I 
can still hear, across the years, the sighs of relief from the respited 
students, and see the pallid faces of the two on whom the lot had 
fallen. 

There was a curious custom among us whereby each victim had a 
sort of second, if not exactly to hold the sponge during the fray, to 
support her comrade in the hour of trial by accompanying her to the 
place of execution, pinning up her maps and pictures, and seeing that 
all the preliminary arrangements for the lesson were duly made. 
Then came the fateful moment, when the student, left entirely to her 
own resources, stood before the dozen children chosen to be the 
target of her remarks. Critics to right of her, critics to left of her, 
critics all round her—principal, college lecturers, fellow-studente, and 
possibly, an interested spectator from a foreign country come to enjoy 
the spectacle. Who that has ever passed through the ordeal herself 
can forget it—the entrance of the children ; the forced cheerfulness 
and nervous smile of the teacher; the demure faces of the class, who 
are, to all appearances, little angels come to earth to smooth the 
path of budding teachers? Occasionally all goes well. The student is 
a good teacher and has decent control of her nerves. She knows 
her subject, and disdains to remember the pencils of the critics. She 
does not get flustered by unexpected questions on the part of the 
pupils, or by their unexampled density in seeing her pointe. But 
nervousness sometimes deprives her of her wits, and, if the explana- 
tion she has prepared beforehand does not succeed in explaining, 
she gazes blankly and piteously at the children, and repeate her 
former remarks with a persistence evidently born of the belief of 
the captain of the Snark Expedition—‘ What I say three times is 
true.” The keen observer can, at this point, discern a malicious 
twinkle in the eyes of those good little girls. The teacher’s extremity, 
it is to be feared, is their opportunity, and she flounders deeper and 
deeper into the mire, and the lesson closes in a deadlock or a fiasco. 
Over the subsequent criticism of the various critics let us draw a veil. 
These things may be good for the strong; but for weak and timorous 
mortals they are sore trials. It is not easy to teach one’s best in such 
@ fierce blaze of publicity—or so some think who are not reckoned 
among the failures. 

But criticism lessons are not, happily, matters of everyday occurrence. 
The steady round of teaching in the schools is the ordinary testing 
time, and here the note of high tragedy is rarely struck. I am sure 
that the vision of fifteen earnest young women hurrying along the 
muddy streets off Tottenham Court Road, with trays of sand, bags of 
vegetables, fish, ice, models, stuffed birds, and pictures, mast have 
cheered many sombre lives in that sombre neighbourhood. These 
things were, of course, “illustrations,” designed to make the way of 
education easy and delightful to the youthful Londoner. And certainly 
the children in the crowded schoolroom where we taught did ap- 
preciate our efforts to instruct and interest them. Their ordinary 
teachers did not tempt their intellectual appetites as we did, and, 
whereas we wero ‘only students ” to the more genteel young ladies 
of the other school, we were known as “the ladies” to the grimy 
little creatures in the standards of St. ——’s. They grinned with 
delight at the pictures of Westminster Abbey and the Tower, 
and became wildly excited over the elementary physics lesson, in 
which ice, test-tubes, and bulbs of mercury played a fascinating part. 
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One class of infantile children I well remember. They were having a 
course of object-lessons on vegetables, and their delight in the gradual 
unfolding of the kitchen onion was only equalled by the pleasure which 
they got from the “little path ’’ which they found running down the 
middle of the rhubarb stalk. Their enthusiasm over the beauty of the 
onion almost made one forget its strength—and this is saying a good 
deal, it will be admitted. 

Do not mistake, however; it was no primrose path that we trod. 
To be one of half a dozen students teaching simultaneously in the 
same room is by no means an easy position, especially in hot weather. 
To the inscription over the school portal: ‘‘ Holiness unto the Lord,” 
which met our eyes as we entered, we should have liked to add the 
further words: “Cleanliness is next to godliness.” But even outside 
the courts off Tottenham Court Road one remembers that it takes a 
world of water to be clean; and, no doubt, our little pupils did their 
best. But the best was but stuffy—in the mass! Only one who has 
tried it knows the tremendous physical and mental energy necessary to 
hold the attention of a class of children in a room where all sorts of 
interesting lessons are going on around them. Like the Sunday 
afternoon orators in Hyde Park, you had to talk down rival speakers 
and compel the attention of your own audience by sheer energy of 
mind and strength of lungs. If one happened to be feeling a little 
dull some morning, it was difficult not to resent the aggressive liveliness 
of one’s neighbour, waxing eloquent on the habits of the oyster or the 
early life of a broad bean, with illustrations. If not skilled in drawing, 
the teacher of Standard IV. could not help feeling that the wooden- 
looking duck sitting awkwardly upon her own blackboard cat but a 
poor figure by the side of the life-like bird produced in a few masterly 
strokes by the chalk of Standard V.’s teacher. It was impossible to 
stifle the conviction that Standard IV. saw and appreciated the differ- 
ence, and were making invidious comparisons. These things were 
somewhat depressing, and led one to take gloomy views of one's 
educational career for the rest of the afternoon. But real, thorough- 
going enthusiasm prevailed over all these minor difficulties and dis- 
tractions, as in the case of an ardent student who was discovered by 
the wandering critic, grasping a herring in each hand, holding a class 
of children perfectly spellbound by her eloquence, and entirely un- 
conscious of the growing fishiness of her hands and the horror- 
struck expression of the critic’s face. These little Londoners were a 
curious mixture of shrewdness and ignorance. Their notions of 
country life were most pathetic, and the only basis to proceed from in 
descriptive geography lessons was their knowledge of the lake in 
Regent’s Park, and, in some cases, of Primrose Hill. From these 
known objects one had to build up conceptions of oceans and moun- 
tains by a process of multiplication, aided by imagination and pictures. 
“Have you ever seen a bird with three legs?” was the somewhat 
fatuous question of a nervous beginner, anxious to impress on the class 
the two-leggedness of these creatures. A pause for reflection. Then 
a hand went up, and a shrill voice piped up: “ Yes, teacher; I know— 
a dog.” Whereat the nervons beginner registered a mental vow not 
to ask that kind of question again. 

But, if the children were interesting, so also were one’s fellow- 
students, of whom there was every variety. There was the clever 
girl fresh from school; the ex-governess come to learn principles after 
not a few years of practice; there was the graduate and the fashion- 
able young woman; the shy, nervous girl, and the self-possessed 
young person, who passed through every ordeal without a tremor. 
Then there was the encyclopsedic student, to whom we turned for 
facts in time of need; the political one, who kept us posted in current 
events; and the wit, who turned aside even the wrath of our college 
Boanerges in the day of storm and stress. There were the gushing 
students, who talked much of “the child” and “the teacher’s 
mission”’; and the cynics, who confessedly taught for bread and 
butter, pure and simple, and quite frankly avowed their belief in 
original sin. Towards the end of the college year, however, these 
two classes were usually seen to approximate. The idealists lost some 
illusions, and learnt by more or less bitter experience that, in Carlyle’s 
words, “the ideal has to grow in the real, and to seek its bed and 
board there—often in a very sorry way. .. . The heroic, independent 
of bed and board, is found in Drury Lane Theatre only.” The cynics, 
on the other hand, occasionally became so much interested in their 
work that they almost forgot that bread and butter was the chief end 
of the teacher, which, if you come to think of it, was a result of 
which any training college might be proud; for the conversion of 
cynics into idealists is one of its best reasons for existing at all. 








THE MEMORIAL TO ROBERT HEBERT QUICK. 


THE following statement and appeal reached us too late for publica- 
tion last month :— 

Amongst those who have encouraged and inspired teachers, and 
helped to raise and dignify their aims during the last quarter of a 
century, a high position will unanimously be accorded to the honoured 
name of Robert Hebert Quick. In all the public work he did for 
education, his pervading thought was to raise the statua of the 


teacher—not by artificial or extraneous means, but by giving him an 
enthusiasm for his work. 

Mr. Quick believed that, to make teaching a real profession, it is 
necessary that teachers should be conversant with contemporary 
educational movements at home and abroad, and also with what has 
been done by individuals and by nations towarde the advancement, 
not only of learning, but also of teaching methods and educational 
aims. Of his own work, “ Essays on Educational Reformers,” which 
was written to supply the necessary historical material, it may be 
said that probably no educational work has been more widely accept- 
able to teachers, as interpreting the best of what has been said and 
done in teaching since the Renascence. The book has also won its 
place with general readers as an admirable literary production. When it 
is remembered that Mr. Quick published this book at his own expense, 
and sustained for many years a considerable pecuniary lose—a los 
which was still greater in the case of his magnificent reprint of Mul- 
caster’s “‘ Positions ’—it will be recognized that the courage which 
prompted the publication of these books in the first instance cannot be 
judged by their present high reputation. It is that unselfish devotion 
to the highest interests of education, that readiness to speak the 
right and best word as he knew it, even if those who listened were 
few, that should make the commemoration of Mr. Quick’s work s 
privilege to those who are conversant with what he has done, and with 
that spirit of the learner and the teacher which he so excellently com- 
bined for the public service. 

Mr. Quick gave the introductory lecture on education in the 
University of Cambridge on October 18, 1879, when courses of 
lectures on education were begun in an English University. This fact 
emphasizes his historical position as a pioneer in the establishment 
of education as a University subject. In that address—‘“ The School- 
master, Past and Future ’’—Mr. Quick said : “The work of the school- 
master is, | maintain, a very important work. If this is granted, it 
will follow that any science which influences that work is an important 
science. If such science exists, it should be studied; if it does na 
yet exist, but may exist, we should endeavour to search it ont.” 

Words like these, spoken on an historic occasion, form a landmark 
in the movement for the training of teachers, and it behoves his con- 
temporaries to show that they did not pass unheeded, and that the 
splendid services which he so persistently and so modestly rendered to 
education were not unrecognized. 

It has, therefore, been felt by many, who regret that no such step 
was taken at the time of his death in 1891, that the forthcoming pub- 
lication of his “ Literary Remains,’’ by the Cambridge University 
Press, furnishes a suitable opportunity for raising some memorial to 
one whose name is held in so much honour, both here an-1 in America; 
and it has been suggested that such memorial could take no mare 
fitting form than the establishment of a Quick Memorial Library at 
the Teachers’ Guild—an institution with whose aims and work he eo 
fully sympathized, and in which there already exists a nucleus for such 
a memorial in the nine hundred volumes on modern pedagogy given to 
the Guild by Mrs. Quick in 1892, and in the valuable collection of 
works on historical pedagogy which she shortly after placed in its 
library on loan, and of which she is prepared to make a gift (with due 
guarantees against its dispersion in the event of the dissolution of the 
Teachers’ Guild) at the request of the Memorial Committee. 

It is further suggested that, if sufficient money—say, £500—be sub- 
scribed, the whole sum should be invested, and the interest only be 
devoted to the purchase of books, so that, if possible, the memorial 
should be permanent. 

Subscriptions, marked on envelope “ Quick Memorial Fund,” may 
be sent either to John Russell, Cripplegate, Woking, or to Prof. Foster 
Watson, University College of Wales, Aberystwyth. 

The statement is signed by Henry Barnard (U.S.A.), H. Courthope 
Bowen, Sophie Bryant, H. Montagu Butler, Nicholas Murray Butler 
(U.8.A.), ©. Colbeck, J. Llewelyn Davies, Edward Dowden, A. 6. 
Draper (U.8.A.), J. G. Fitch, G. Stanley Hall (U.S.A.), G. H. Hallam, 
William T. Harris (U.S.A.), Elizabeth Phillipps Hughes, David S. 
Jordan (U.S.A.), 8. 8. Laurie, Edward Lyttelton, Frank E. Marshall, 
J. M. D. Meiklejohn, Joseph Merriman, Caroline E. Rigg, Michsel E. 
Sadler, Francis Storr, James Sully, James Ward, Alice Woods, W. H. 
Woodward. 








RHVIEWS. 


; A Sare GUIDE. 
Demonstrations in Latin Elegiac Verse. By W.H. D. Rouse, M.A. 
(Clarendon Press.) 

To the question: “ Are we to go on with Latin verse?” we 
have often been tempted to reply: “ No, it is not worth while, 
unless the teaching can be made more efficient.” Not that the 
elements of the thing are difficult to acquire, or are an indifferent 
training for the pupil. On the contrary, few forms of mental 
discipline are more exacting or more stimulating to the young 
learner than the attempt to arrange words in a certain rhythm 
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with due regard to the rules of language. But, after acquiring 
these elements, is it then worth while to “goon”? And it is in 
the higher stages that teaching is apt to be entirely unsystematic, 
and the attempt to learn for oneself is too often baffled. 

The fact is that the niceties of elegiac verse, the style and 
method of the Latin poets, must be taught, and taught with real 
intelligence. At present, what generally happens when the pupil 
is able to write verses of some so nerally in a “ wooden ’ and 
prosy manner, is that passages of HEnglish are read out for him 
to twist into Latin somehow. He produces his copy, and then a 
fair copy is dictated. This fair copy, the work of a recognized 
scholar, is often itself a poor thing at best. The pupil’s copy is 
returned to him with corrections, and perhaps some alternative 
suggestions. But all this really takes him no further. He is no 
nearer to understanding the real art. In time, when he is soon 
to go to the University, perhaps, it is too frequently discovered 
that the verses he produces are scarcely of the standard that is 
required in the “ Hertford” examination, or the Civil Service 
competition. So, as a remedy for an unsatisfactory state of things, 
he is made to do an increased quantity of verses, and it never 
seems to occur to the master that, if the boy made verses all day 
and all night, he would be no nearer to writing tolerable Latin 
verse. There are schools in which some sixty Latin lines are 
written in the highest forms every week, and yet not one word of 
real teaching—of teaching that can bear fruit—is attempted. 
The result is a prodigious waste of precious time, leading often 
to disgust and to failure in the high classical examinations. 
There is no subject taught in the highest forms with such 
lamentable lack of intelligence as Latin verse; and, above all, as 
Latin elegiac verse. It is certain that, with care, the secrets of 
Ovidian verse can be discovered and laid bare to a pupil of 
ordinary capacity. It does not, of course, follow that all students 
will be able to write good elegiacs even then. There is no doubt 
that aptability for Latin verse is confined toa few. But at least 
these few would write well, and even the many might produce 
tolerable verses, or, at the worst, much better verses than they 
produce now. 

Mr. Rouse has, with unsparing labour and great ability, 

roduced a really admirable manual on the elegiac of Ovid. He 
classified in a most valuable introduction a large number of 
examples illustrating the various devices and the rhythms em- 
ployed by the poet in his best work. This introduction is 
ollowed by a large selection of orig which Mr. Rouse goes 
through, showing line by line how the English may be effectively 
done into Latin. Many of the renderings are extremely happy ; 
and the author, like the practised teacher that he is, contrives to 
make the lesson.really interesting, often even amusing. Most 
heartily do we commend his work, and we trust that its wide 
adoption will do something towards reducing what is at present 
chaos to something like order. 

As a second edition must surely be soon called for, we suggest 
that Mr. Rouse should include in his introduction some paragraphs 
on elision, and on the writing of passages in correct form without 
a long pause at the end of the pentameter. This latter point is 
one well worthy of attention, for Ovid uses the device much more 
frequently than is usually supposed—and, moreover, with definite 
restrictions that can be tabulated as clearly as Mr. Rouse has 
tabulated so many other laws. The author has, indeed, deserved 
well of all who are condemned to write elegiacs. 





A History oF ENGLIsH INDUSTRY. 


Landmarks m English Industrial History. By George Townsend 
Warner, M.A. (Blackie.) 

Mr. Warner has not shrunk from the very laborious task of 
surveying the whole course of England’s industrial and com- 
mercial progress, selecting the “ chief landmarks” in each age, 
and grouping around these their causes, concomitants, and con- 
sequences. It would have been much easier for him to write a 
much larger book on the subject. Hitherto the main attention 
has been drawn to the political and constitutional aspects of 
English history; but a deeper analysis has brought into just 

rominence the economic features of the life of the people. Mr. 
arner’s handy volume will be found exceedingly useful and 
suggestive, and it will probably send the careful reader to larger 
and more detailed works, if not to the basal documents them- 
selves. The work is written in a lucid and simple style, and 
the author has prepared himself for the task with obvious 
diligence. There ought to be room for this instructive book in 
the curriculum of our schools. It will certainly be welcomed by 
intelligent youths that have left school but have taken with them 


a liberal desire to continue their education, for bettering their 
ideal of citizenship as well as for personal satisfaction. Mr. 
Warner reaches the middle of his work before he is quite at the 
end of his account of the legislation of Elizabeth. If he seems 
thus to have cramped the exposition of the modern develop- 
ments, it has yet to be remembered that the preceding centuries 
form a long stretch of time, and that it is historically important 
to show the beginnings and successive stages of progress which 
have brought us ually into the existing conditions. At the 
same time, he has anticipated the later period a good deal, by 
reason of his treatment of the matter by subjects rather than 
by strict adherence to chronology. The manorial system, the 
beginnings of town life, the Exchequer system of the Planta- 
genets, the face of England in the great period of the three 
Edwards, the Black Death, later developments of towns and 
gilds, sheep farming and the great woollen industry, the mer- 
cantile system—these main heads indicate the lines of the 
earlier half of the work. Then come the important legislative 
reforms under Elizabeth—the expansion consequent on an honest 
coinage; the Act of Apprentices, bringing proper payment of 
labourers and better work ; the Poor Law, diminishing idleness 
and vagabondage and crime, and recognizing a great principle 
of social interdependence. The story of the trading companies 
and the beginnings of colonial expansion have all the interest of 
a novel of Imperial adventure; and one regrets that it must be 
so severely condensed. The survey of English industries in the 
latter half—the bigger half, rather—of the seventeenth century 
is full of points of extreme interest, some of which have a clear 
bearing on modern questions. Thus, the history of the influence 
of foreign incomers, refugees, and others, might well suggest 
hesitation to some of our politicians, in their schemes for dif- 
ferential treatment. It needs but mention the enormous re- 
clamation of fen lands by Cornelius Vermiiyden, a Dutchman, 
and the immense economic impulse communicated by the 
Huguenots. The rise and progress of banking is not devoid of 
romance, apart from its extensive influence in the expansion of 
industrial and commercial enterprise. The chapter on the 
growth of Greater Britain brings out forcibly several principles 
that are even yet in need of constant watch and ward. The 
chapter on “Machinery and Power” opens out a still wider 
Imperial influence; and the Agrarian Revolution has not yet 
entered on its last phase. Mr. Warner is careful to point out, 
as an essential part of the study, not only the actual facts of 
change, but the social effects resulting ; and this we take to be 
a most useful, as well as necessary, element in his task. His 
corrections of the absolute application of laissez-faire must 
always be borne in mind; and he does well to insist on fairness 
in the exchange of labour as well as on freedom in the exchange 
of commodities. He is scarcely innocent of the misleading, if 
picturesque, heresy that trade follows the flag. But it is very 
seldom one is inclined to question his conclusions or to doubt his 
judgment in working out his materials to scale. Taken altogether, 
this useful volume is a piece of honest and skilful workmanship. 





Tue Stupy or VOLCANOES. 


“The Progressive Science Series.” Edited by F. E. Beddard, 
M.A., F.R.S.—Volcanoes, their Structure and Significance. 
By T. G. Bonney, D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S. (John Murray.) 
The names of Daubeny, Scrope, Judd, and Geikie will natur- 
ally occur to the scientific reader in connexion with the later 
literature of volcanoes; but, as Dr. Bonney remarks, the works 
of three of these, though not yet superannuated, belong to a 
generation earlier than our own, and, in the process of physical 
research, & lapse of twenty years or so is ample justification for 
a new study of a subject hich cannot be said to have approached 
a condition of finality. Certainly the volcanoes themselves have 
not been idle in the last twenty years, and many new conditions 
have been added to a problem which keenly interests and, to a 
large extent, baffles the scientific inquirer. 

at, precisely, is the cause of volcanic eruption? Beyond 
the obvious facts of the permanent fusion of the earth beneath 
its thin superficial crust, and the constant production and escape 
of steam, what are the determining causes of the phenomena 
with which we are so familiar? How shall we account for, and 

what should we infer from, the great circle of eruptive activit 

which is drawn round the world from the extreme point of Sout 
America, following the whole western coast of the twin American 
continent, along the Aleutian Islands, through the Japanese and 
Philippine Islands, by New Guinea and a string of South Pacific 
islands to New Zealand, and so down to the Antarctic Circle 
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againP The chain of this mighty rift in the world’s crust is 
practically unbro en, and beyond it—except for the great 
diverging cleft to Java, Sumatra, and Burmah—the other 
volcanic manifestations are, confining ourselves to present 
activities, isolated and comparatively few in number. — F 

Dr. Bonney deals successively with the “life-history” of 
volcanoes, their formation and products, their geological history 
and distribution, illustrating his text by a series of excellent 

lates. In a final chapter he discusses the various theories which 
ae been advanced in explanation of recorded facts, such as the 
chemical origin of the molten rock which issues from the craters 
in the form of lava, and the suggestion of Daubeny that descend- 
ing water, resolving itself into its elements, supplies oxygen to 
the previously unoxidized bases. This would certainly produce 
heat and fusion, with consequent eruption. ‘“ But what becomes 
of the hydrogen? Where are the flames?” Daubeny was asked ; 
and, as flames are not conspicuous in volcanic eruptions, he 
abandoned his hypothesis, perhaps somewhat prematurely. 

Some have supposed magnetic currents to produce loval melting of 
the rock. Such currents, undoubtedly, traverse the earth’s crust, and 
melting metals in the electric arc is a familiar experiment, often of 
great commercial importance ; but there is not evidence to show that 
these currents are sufficiently localized or strong enough to produce 
any material elevation of temperature in the rocks through which 
they pass. Indeed, in the present state of our knowledge, explana- 
tions of this kind are regarded with just suspicion as being only 
ignotum per ignotius, & process unjustifiable in any scientific investiga- 
tion. 


We have found this volume very attractive and suggestive, 
and that, we believe, will be the general verdict of its readers. 





CuiassicaL METRES. 


On the Use of Classical Metres in English. By W. J. Stone. 
(Frowde.) 

In this very interesting exercise the author attempts to de- 
monstrate that classical metres in English should written 
according to the laws of Greek quantitative prosody. In order 
to understand his argument, it will be well to set down, in his 
eee words, the principles on which he relies. They are as 
ollows :— 


1. That accent hardly differs at all now and in classical times, and 
that, if it differs, the difference is in degree, not in kind. 

2. That classical writers did not deliberately in reading make their 
verses read themselves, in the meaning of the modern phrase, and that 
their words so read would have sounded as monstrous to them as the 
word unexpectedly pronounced unéxpectédly would sound in English. 

3. That English words have a distinct quantity to any one who will 
attend to it, and if pronounced accurately. 

4. That the accent in English does not lengthen the syllable at all. 

5. That our English ears are so vitiated by the combined effect of 
reading English accentuated verse and reading Latin and Greek with- 
out the true pronunciation or accentuation, that we are, in general, 
unable to detect quantity. 


_He gives some specimens of quantitative verse constructed on 
his principles, and of these specimens we will set down a render- 
ing of Callimachus’ celebrated epigram, Elmé ris, ‘HpdxAecre :— 


Come hither, Heraclitus, a word of thy death, awaking 
Me to sorrow, and I thought upon how together 

We would see the sun out sweet-counselling : all that is of thee, 
Dear Halicarnassian, long, long ago is ashes; 

But thy nightingales will abide with us; on them of all’things 
Else the coming ravisher will not ever set his hand. 


Mr. Stone regretfully remarks that he hardly expects to carry 
his readers with him, and we must confess that we find ourselves 
unable to agree with his main proposition. We think there is 
much of value in his pamphlet ; but we believe that, in common 
with so many writers on prosody, he overlooks some important 
and indisputable facts. With regard to the first of his principles, 
we cannot help putting him a question. If the accent of English 
is essentially the same as the accent of Greek, how comes it that 
the Greek authors tolerate the clashing of a large number of 
unaccented syllables? Open any Greek author, and you find 
continually that there are sequences of five, six, or even more 
unaccented syllables; and, be it remembered, the grave accent 
does not count. 

Again, the close relationship between Greek poetry and Greek 
music is wholly disregarded by Mr. Stone. He forgets that 
Homer composed for music, and, what is still more significant, 
that Greek music disregards the natural accent invariably, and 


concerns itself we with longs and shorts. Hence, when Mr. 
Stone says that the ancients did not make their verses read 
themselves, the answer is: Perhaps not—neither did Milton, for 
that matter. But the Greeks did make their verses sing them- 
selves, and, when sung on the Greek principle, some of Mr. 
Stone’s verses—all those, in fact, in which the natural accent 
clashes with the verse accent—would be grotesque. The onhy 
inference that we can draw from this is that accent in Greek 
was something essentially different from accent in English. 

But, further, Mr. Stone does not take account that the theorie 
of Greek prose rhythm depended, no less than the theories of 
Greek verse rhythm, on quantity, not on accent. What use 
would a prose rhythm have been that was only apparent to the 
eye, and was not apparent to the ear? Be it remembered. too. 
that it is the Greek orators who concerned themselves with 
rhythm, and they wrote for the listener, and—like the lytic 
and epic poets—only in a minor degree for the reader. 

Although, then, we are quite open to conviction, we must 
confess that, for the present, we remain unconvinced. Mr. Stone 
seems to think that strict quantitative verse in classical metre: 
ought to exist side by side with accentuated verse—we are nvt 
quite sure of his doctrine on this point—but it seems to us thst 
a double system of versification would be extremely inconvenient. 
Mr. Stone, we are informed, reads his own verses in @ manner 
that affords pleasure to the ear; but we do not see how this can 
be done without sacrificing the rhythm in all cases where there 
is a Clashing of accent, an ciehythmnical verse seems to us to 
be not verse. 





Is Apam SmitH DIscreEpITEp P 


“Famous Scots Series.”.—Adam Smith. By Hector C. Mac. 
herson. (Oliphant Anderson & Verrier.) 

Lord Salisbury has said that we are all free-traders in thes 
days; and doubtless the statement is true, if nothing more i: 
intended by the term than that we all believe, in some vague 
general way, that trade flourishes best when least hampered br 
restrictions. We have, however, lost our fathers’ whole-hearted 
enthusiasm for political economy and its train of general pro- 
positions. It is not because we believe, with Ruskin, that 
political economy is not a science, in the true sense, but’ because 
the intense desire for scientific generalizations, common to all 
the earlier writers on the subject, led them into the statement 
of rigid laws before the relations and effects of different con- 
ditions of social and industrial life had been sufficiently deter- 
mined. No better way of testing the truth of the conclusions of 
the earlier writers could be found than by applying them to the 
novel conditions of a later age. It is by nicl a method alone 
that a too rigid law, arrived at by logical deduction from in- 
sufficient data, can be declared untenable. 

In this book, Mr. Macpherson has, to some extent, attempted 
such a criticism of “The Wealth of Nations”; and he claims 
that the main principles underlying that work harmonize with 
the conclusions arrived at by Herbert Spencer, in his application 
of the theory of evolution to social development. is, how- 
ever, he has not adequately shown. He has attempted too 
much within his allotted limits, and, consequently, in its present 
form, the book is not satisfactory as a biography nor complete 
as a review of Adam Smith’s philosophical work. This is to 
be regretted, for Mr. Macpherson shows himself to be admir- 
ably qualified for the latter and more important task. 

uckle suggested that the two principal works of Adam Smith 
—‘‘The Theory of Moral Sentiments” and “The Wealth of 
Nations ”"—are complementary parts of one great scheme, in 
which he endeavoured to deal with human nature as a whole. 
The philosophers of the eighteenth century, whatever their de- 
ficiencies, seldom lacked comprehensiveness. Mr. Macpherson. 
with equal confidence, presses home a general principle and de- 
nounces severely the present-day mania for territory grabbing : 
but it is idle to preach to the man in the street the efficacy of 
cheap products and honest work to win new markets, when he 
sees more and more of the earth’s surface girt with a of 
protective tariffs, making the cheapest and best wares of the 
roducer dear to the consumer. As a true disciple of Adam 
mith, he is no lover of trade unions. Doubtless the author af 
“The Wealth of Nations” would be horrified at the artificial 
clogging of industry which they involve. In his day, however. 
rings, monopoly, and the power of immense capital were un- 
known; and the reconciling of these with the interests of labour 
still remains unsolved, in spite of all the laws of political 
economy and Government Boards of conciliation. 
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GENERAL NOTICBS. 


CLASSICS. 


The Hellenica of Xenophon, I. and II., edited by G. M. Edwards (Pitt 
Press), is designed “‘ chiefly for those students who have already some 
knowledge of Greek, but are not advanced enough to grapple with 
the difficulties of Thucydides.” Though we hold that there are more 
suitable subjects for such students than the dreary “ Hellenica,” there 
is no doubt that this edition will be of use to those who take a con- 
trary view. We observe that in II. 3,31, Mr. Edwards accepts with 
enthusiasm Dr. Postgate’s droAére: for awoBAéwe: of the MS8S.— 
& xd8opvos apudrrev pey rots xoolvy adudordpors Boxe, dwoBAéwe: BE ax’ 
&uporépwy. The emendation is, without doubt, very attractive and, 
perhaps, right; but we are not sure that it renders the sentence 
appropriate to the context in which it appears; nor do we see why 
the Greeks should have tolerated the “reversible boot’ if its precise 
peculiarity was that it rnbbed the skin off whichever foot you wore it 
on. On that supposition, a pair of “reversible boots” must, indeed, 
have been a thing to avoid. 


The Medea of Euripides, edited by P. B. Halcombe (Blackie), is 
something of a novelty. The choruses are not given in the original, 
but only in a prose translation. We should have preferred to see 
both text and translation. There are brief notes and 8 vocabulary. 
The book is likely to enable young students to understand how a Greek 
play was presented. 


Lower Latin Prose, by K. P. Wilson (Blackwood), is an intermediate 
book intended to cover the ground between a beginner’s book and an 
advanced Latin prose. The editor proceeds systematically, dealing, 
first, exhaustively with the simple sentence, then with the compound, 
and, lastly, with continuous pieces. Thus, the first two parts are in 
the nature of what is generally called ‘a Latin courge.” ‘The “simple 
sentence” is intended to accompany the reading of Cesar, and 
the compound is to go with Livy and Cicero. This is a well planned 
book, the vocabularies are useful, and the teaching sound. We fancy 
that rather too much is contained in the volume, and that it would be 
better to divide the book into two, or even three, parts. 


Lower Latin Unseens, by W. Lobban (Blackwood), is a selection of 
two hundred passages of prose and verse, intended to lead up to a 
higher volume in the same series. There are some hints on trans- 
lation, which may be turned to good account by a careful teacher, but 
will probably be rather beyond the capacity of the pupil. 


Demosthenes, On the Crown, edited by Evelyn Abbott and P. E. 
Matheson, is uniform with the two previous volames of Demosthenes 
for which the editors are responsible. Consequently there is no 
critical appendix, and no adequate information about the text. Never- 
theless, having suffered much from the other English editions of the 
speech, we are duly grateful to Messrs. Abbott and Matheson for a 
competent edition that is a great improvement on those hitherto in 
use in our schools. Almost any page of the commentary will demon- 
strate this superiority. Thus the word mpécxnya, which may mean a 
pretext, but certainly cannot bear that meaning if the context in which 
it appears in this speech (§ 178) is correctly interpreted. The difficult 
passage o05¢ yap dy eruxev Hy is reasonably dealt with, and, in all cases 
where doubts arise, the views of the principal editors are given and 
discussed. In § 104 we think that the note and reading of Rehdantz- 
Blass with regard to cvvexxalSexa should have received notice, and that 
the reading é¢v Movvuxfqg should not be retained without reason given. 
The book is certain to become the standard edition of the speech in 
England until—what may some day happen—a better shall appear. 


Cicero, Philippic Orations, I., Il., IL, V., VII., edited by J. R. 
King (Clarendon Press), is a convenient volume, the notes and intro- 
ductions of which are drawn mainly from the editor’s larger edition 
of the whole series of speeches against Antony. Mr. King refers 
constantly to Halm’s views, and his own are always worthy of con- 
sideration. Inasmuch as the merit of this edition has been already 
acknowledged, it is unnecessary to say more than that the volume, 
like that noticed immediately before it, is sure of a place in our 
schools. 


Cicero, De Offciis, Book ITI., edited by W. J. Woodhouse (Clive), is 
a sound and useful piece of work. The book, though, of course, 
intended mainly for a particular examination, would prove a suitable 
introduction to the philosophy of Cicero to any University student, 
the more so as Mr. Woodhouse has himself provided the translation in 
the same series. Mr. Woodhouse very justly remarks that the late 
Dr. Holden’s edition “ mostly reproduces the nutes of the German 
editors.” Dr. Holden’s books are much esteemed, and, to some extent, 
justly ; but he was one of the most extensive “lifters” from the 
German that even English editing has produced. Often he merely 
translates his German authority, and not always correctly. It should 
be added that the Introduction includes some valuable data with 
regard to the style and structure of the period as used by Demo- 
sthenes. 


SCIENCE. 


‘“ Arnold’s Practical Science Manuals.” Edited by Prof. Meldola.— 
An Experimental Course of Chemistry for Agricultural Students. 
By T. 8. Dymond. (Arnold.) 

The aim of one who organizes a course in any science for students 
who belong to some particular industry should not be to pick out such 
facts of the science as relate to that industry, as the greedy boy picks. 
the plums out of the pudding, but to utilize the phenomena which form 
part of the everyday life of his students as the basis for his teaching. 
That is what Mr. Dymond has done, and we congratulate him on his. 
success in dealing with a difficult problem. Technical education 
classes in chemistry in rural districts cannot do much better than 
follow the course here adopted. 


An Introduction to Practical Phystes. 
(Macmillan.) 

This excellent manual bears the stamp of the well managed laboratory 
on every page. Whether the subject is the measurement of a cylinder, 
the determination of a boiling point, or the parallelogram of forces, we 
always find clear instructions, which are just sufficient to make the. 
pupil do his work properly, without giving him anticipations of his. 
results, which are so apt to spoil the thoroughness of his work. We. 
can cordially recommend this book to teachers of elementary science. 


“Text-Books of Technology.” Edited by Prof. W. Garnett and 
Prof. J. Wertheimer.—Practical Mechanics. By 8. H. Wells. 
(Methuen.) 

As a guide to the practical study of mechanics, this book should be 
of great value. From the beginning experimental and graphic 
methods of measuring forces are used concurrently, and the plan and 
method of the book bear evidence of careful thought and practical 
experience. The subject-matter covers the parallelogram of forces, 
moments, levers, elasticity, friction, ordinary mechanisms, hydraulics, 
fly-wheels, &c. 


A Tezxt-Book of Physics:—Sound. By J. H. Poynting and 
J.J.Thomson. (Griffin.) 

This is the first published section of what should be an important 
text-book when complete. The portions we have read are very clearly 
written, and the names of the authors are a guarantee of the scientific- 
accuracy and up-to-date character of the work. 


By D. Rintoul, M.A. 


An Introduction to Practical Quantitative Analysts. By H. P. Highton, 
M.A. (Rivingtons.) 

We have here a well designed course of quantitative work, suitable 
for lessons of only one hour’s duration. The instructions for the work 
to be performed are clear, many little details indicating the practical 
knowledge of the author. 


“University Tutorial Series.” Edited by William. Briggs, M.A.—A 
Text-Book of Botany. By J. M. Lowson, M.A. (Clive.) 

Mr. Lowson has combined in this volume a general and compre- 
hensive introduction to structural and physiological botany with a 
special treatment of the types set for the London Intermediate and 
Preliminary Science Examinations. These types he elucidates both 
in text and by illustration, aiming, not unsuccessfully, at simple and 
clear exposition. The book has all the merits which we are accus- 
tomed to look for in the “ Tutorial Series,” being carefully prepared 
and produced, and practically adapted for the needs of candidates. 


An Intermediate Text-Book of Geology. By Charles Lapworth. 
(Blackwood. ) 

Though founded on the well known work of Page, of which it con- 
stitutes the twelfth edition, the change of name from “ Introductory ” 
to “Intermediate” exactly expresses the change of scope in the 
present work. <A large part has been rewritten, and considerable 
additions have been made, especially in foreign stratigraphy, so that 
the work is now well up to date, and the imperfections that marred 
certain portions of the previous edition have been removed. Either 
for the young beginner who has mastered the elementary notions of 
geology on the lines of Watts’s book, or for the adult whose ideas have 
been gained in the work of a field club, we can suggest no better text- 
book than this for extending his knowledge. The conciseness which 
marks all parts is saved from dogmatism by the clear statement of 
rival views on disputed points, while it avoids the encumbrance of 
details which render many larger works unreadable. 


“ Organized Science Series.”—Advanced Inorganic Chemistry. 
G. H. Bailey, D.Sc., Ph.D. (Clive.) 

This is a well planned and well executed sequel to the same author’s 
elementary work. Instead of being a mere repetition of the facts 
required to be known, the book has a unity based on modern ideas of 
the constitation of matter. A list of suggested illustrative experi- 
ments is given in an appendix; while another appendix gives a 
better introduction to crystallography than we have seen in any book 
of the kind. The work meets the requirements of the Science and 
Art “ Advanced Stage’’ syllabus, and we can recommend it to teachers 
of chemistry. 


By 
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“ University Tutorial Series.’—General Elementary Science. Edited 
by W. Briggs, M.A., &c. (Clive.) 
This second edition contains a few alterations and improvements, 


but not of a fundamental) kind. 
Arithmetical Chemistry, PartI. By C. J. Woodward, B.Sc. 
Edition. (Simpkin, Marshall, & Co.) 

This useful little book is somewhat enlarged in the present edition. 
As it gives advice on all points connected with the application of 
arithmetical methods to practical chemistry, it should be of value in 
any laboratory. 


New 


MODERN LANGUAGES. 


Alfred de Vigny, Cing-Mars. Adapted and Edited by G. G. Loane, M.A. 
(Macmillan.) 

One of the best historical novels in the French language has been 
suitably condensed and carefully edited ; it will, no doubt, be read with 
delight by hosts of boys. The hundred pages of text should not take 
up more than a term, as this is a book eminently suited for rapid 
reading. The notes are clear and to the point. We have noticed 
little that calls for remark. In the note on page 20, line 1, read 
“before a feminine adjective.” Surely the “nearest English” for 
en cuire (page 45, line 3) is “we made it hot for him,” or “he had a 
hot time of it.”” In the note on page 81, line 7, “one at a time” 
seems superfluous. But these are mere trifles; and we gladly con- 
clude by congratulating Mr. Loane on producing a good book. 


Ch. Perrault, Contes des Fées. (Relfe.) 

Text, notes (of the conventional kind), vocabulary (very awkwardly 
arranged), and irregular verbs. The editor prefers to remain anony- 
mous, though there is nothing reprehensible in his work; certainly it 
also has no conspicuous merit. ° 


French Historical Unseens for Army Classes. 
(Blackwood.) 

We can recommend this book most warmly it represents good and 
careful work and provides interesting and useful reading matter. It 
consists of 107 extracts bearing on the history of the last three 
centuries, fifty specimens of French literature, from Malherbe to 
Pierre Loti; short biographies (in English) of fifty-four authors; a 
brief outline of French history (thirty pages) ; and sundry biographical 
and literary notes. The book is well printed; and, altogether, may be 
regarded as perhaps the very best yet published for the use of Army 
classes. 


Second German Exercises. 


By N. E. Toke, B.A. 


By H. W. Eve, M.A., and F. de Bandiss. 
(Nutt.) 

Mr. Eve’s Grammar is well known, and used by many teachers. 
These exercises will, therefore, be welcome. They are the ‘“ Elemen- 
tary Exercises” rewritten throughout. A Key is supplied by the 
publishers. 

German Test Papers. By J. A. Joerg. (Sonnenschein. ) 

A book for the examinee; the kind of thing which will be perpetrated 
as long as examinations remain as they are. The book contains a large 
number of passages for composition, none for unseen translation ; 
questions on grammar, of which we give the following samples :— 
“When do you translate ‘what’ and ‘which’ by welches, both in the 
singular and plural?” “Why can First, Graf, Held, Narr, not be 
considered monosyllables?”? [Why, indeed?] ‘“ How do yon trans- 
late ‘one’s’ standing before a substantive?” “Give the various 
translations of state, condition, burn, appear, author, cause, leave, severe, 
continue, number, conquer.” From Sandhurst papers Mr. Joerg has 
collected a number of questions on “literature ” and ‘‘ history,” which 
had apparently been set for the encouragement of cramming. We 
have no liking for books of this stamp. 


Fontane, Vor dem Sturm. Edited by Aloys Weiss, Ph.D. (Macmillan.) 

Mr. Siepmann was fortunate in securing this volume for his 
series; for the ‘‘ Roman aus dem Winter 1812 auf 13” is a good story 
well told, likely to interest young readers. It is furnished with brief and 
satisfactory introductions by Prof. Weiss, who has also written capital 
notes. The translations are good, as a rule; but, we refuse to accept 
“ arbitrariness,” “ consequentialness,” and “‘ beautifulness.” Is senden 
a strong verb (note on page 2, line 10)? Ich anerkenne (page 5, line 
11) is a recognized provincialism. Page 8, line 10: add Mod. German 
Feldstuhl. Page 15, line 16: the form Lichterchen requires explanation. 
Page 26, line 28: substitute Badnde for Banden. Page 37, line 26: the 
“hypothetical clause without wenn’? becomes clear as soon as it 
is shown to have been a question originally. Page 49, line 19: 
the whole point of the explanation is lost; in accordance 
with a vow, Isabella wore her clothes until they became a 
brownish yellow. Page 54, line 18: “euuphony” is a term no 
longer used by philologists. Page 78, line 3: in Weg und Steg 
there is rime, not assonance. Page 77, line 4: the adverb used to be 
schéne. We are surprised to see the note on page 82, line 7, in which 
Prof. Weiss recommends derselbe—what would the Allgemeine Deutsche 
Sprachverein say ? Page 158, line 28: votla is no longer explained as 
going back to an imperative. There is little to say about Mr. Siep- 
mann’s appendices. The fourth this time deals with word-formation, 
and contains some useful notes on the “suffixes of concrete sub- 


stantives.” Here also we miss an explanation of Ltchterchen (ef. 
Madnnerchen and even Geisserchen); and what is the exact meaning 
of “stem pa” after Vater? The ig of Essig has nothing to do with 
the old suffix -inc; nor should Lolch have been given under words with 
-tch, owing to the peculiar development of its ch. 


Goethe, Iphigenie auf Tauris. Edited by Karl Breul, Litt.D., Ph.D. 
; (Cambridge University Press.) 

We have taken occasion before now to express our regret at the 
multiplication of editions of the same text; it represents a waste of 
energy, and is often merely due to the eetting of a book for an 
examination. We have already several editions of the Iphtgente for 
use in English schools; but, when it was known that Dr. Breul was 
giving his attention to this play, the fresh contribution to our editions of 
the classics was awaited with great interest. Since he first came to 
Cambridge, some fifteen years ago, he has found time to edit many a 
text in the scant leisure which his manifold duties left him. There is 
a certain crudeness in some of the early work, but this was natural, 
and can only serve to increase our appreciation of his later books. 
We do not hesitate to say that the hopesentertained as tohis “ Iphigenie” 
were thoroughly justified. The volume before us takes rank at once 
as the standard edition. There is no need to insist in detail on its 
merits ; for we confidently expect that every student of German litera- 
ture in thiscountry will read it carefully and gratefully. 


Hints on Teaching German. By Walter Rippmann, M.A. 
(J. M. Dent & Co.) 

This very simple and sensible little book includes “a running com- 
mentary to ‘ Dent’s First German Book und German Reader.’’? Mr. 
Rippmann sets out by comparing the “dead” method, the “ tranala- 
tion” method, and the ‘living’ method of teaching a language ; 
and dwells on the use of pictures in association with new words. 
His hints are in most cases very much to the point, and well calculated 
to encourage the learning of German by English boys and girls. 


Key to Appendices of “ Sappho.” By Otto Siepmann. (Macmiilan.) 

Mr. Siepmann very thoroughly and consistently carries out the 
essential ideas of his valuable ‘‘German Series.” This Key to Mr. 
Rippmann’s edition of Grillparzer’s “Sappho” is, of course, supplied 
to teachers only. 
A First Italian Course. (The Italian Principia, Part I.) 

Revised by Prof. Coscia. (Murray.) 

This isa sixth edition of the late Prof. Ricci’s Italian “ Principia,” 
containing grammar, exercises, delectus, and vocabulary; carefully 
revised by Prof. Coscia, of Oxford. There is much to be said for the 
“Principia”? pattern, which implies a constant drill in the gram matical 
forms, combined with the constant formation of simple sentences in 
both tongues, the sentences from English into Italian corresponding 
in some measure with parallel sentences from Italian into English. 
The Italian words in the grammatical part are accented throughout. In 
the vocabularies Italian forms are compared with the older Latin 
forms; bat the occasional references to Teutonic forms are not always 
happy or conclusive, as: bugia, “lie” (G. bdse, “wicked ’’) ; pultréne, 
“coward” (old form, péltro, “lazy”; O. G., bolstar; E. bolster). 


Russian Reader: Lermontof’s ‘‘Modern Hero,” with English Translation. 
By Ivan Nestor-Schnurmann. (Cambridge University Presse.) 

A very serviceable Reader, with the two texts on opposite pages. 
A little more, and the utility of the book would have been greatly 
increased. The editor believes in saving labour and in 1} i 
languages by early comparison of texts; and he recognizes that 
those who study Russian are, “for the most part, men whose 
faculties are more or less trained; and busy men . . . to whom time 
is of the first importance.” Now, this would have been just the book 
for a busy, intelligent man, if the editor had prefaced it with ten 
pages on the Russian alphabet, pronunciation, and chief grammatical 
forms. 


ce 


By Prof. Ricci. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Art of Writing English. By Prof. J. M. D. Meiklejohn, M.A. 
(A. M. Holden.) 

In the course of his “ Art of Writing English,” Prof. Meiklejohn 
warns us against using too many superlatives. We hope he will 
pardon us if, just for this once, we say that his book appears to us the 
clearest, fullest, most practical, and most interesting handbook on the 
subject that we have ever read. It deals briefly and suggestively with 
all essential parts of the subject: punctuation, paraphrasing, essay- 
writing, letter-writing, précts-writing, the use of idiomatic phrases, 
English and Romance words, figures of speech, synonyms, precision, 
pith, emphasis, the diction of prose, and common errors. His method 
is to teach rather by example than by precept. For instance, in the 
chapter on ‘‘ what a sentence is,” only four general rules are laid 
down—viz., ‘‘(1) The sentence must not be overcrowded with wordsor 
with ideas; (2) the right words must be used; (3) there must be a 
pleasant rhythm; (4) the sentence must have unity.’”’ These rules 
are then illustrated by examples, and the merits or defects of each are 
pointed out. This method of teaching through the concrete will be 
found of great value to the young student in such chapters as those 
on paraphrasing and essay-writing. In his prefacethe author modestly 
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says: “Whatever atility may exist in this book is to be found chiefly 
in its exercises.” The exercises are very numerous and are all on 
practical points. We fully admit their utility ; but we think that there 
are many other elements in the book for which both teacher and 
pupil will thank the Professor, more especially for the clear directions 
as to the material points to attend to and the simple rules for working 
at them. The principle of common sense is the basis of al]. The 
teacher will approve the dictum that all exercises should be short, for 
‘* correcting exercises is the bane of the teacher's profession. It 
paralyses his mental powers and granulates the fibre of his brain.” 
And the student is told—not in the chapter on irony—to credit even the 
examiner with common sense. We need hardly say the study of the 
best authors is constantly insisted on. “ Imitate! imitate! imitate ! 
and you will come out all right.” This we have heard before. The 
practical value of this book is that it shows what to imitate and how 
to do it.” 


Manual of English Grammar and Composition. By J. C. Nesfield, M.A. 
(Macmillan. ) 

This volume contains a treatise on English grammar, with special 
reference to analysis and parsing, another on composition, and a third 
on the figures of rhetoric and the enlargement of vocabulary, a fourth 
on the main divisions of prose and poetry aud prosody and poetic 
diction, and, finally, a sketch of the sources of our language and the 
principal ways in which each has influenced it. It is very carefully 
written; the illustrations are numerous and well chosen, and there 
are plenty of exercises. We cannot help thinking, however, that 
it suffers from an attempt to include too much in a small space. The 
type, for instance, though good, is smaller and the pages are more 
crammed than is desirable in a school-book. The opening section 
appears to us the least satisfactory. It begins with a chapter on the 
parts of a sentence, and goes on in chapter ii. to define the parts of 
speech. Moreover, though we are told a good deal about the subject 
and the predicate, there does not appear to be any definition of the 
object of a verb. The subject is defined as “‘ the word or words denoting 
what we speak about.” But we speak quite as much about the object 
as the subject. In such a sentence as “the cat ate the mouse,’ how 
will this definition teach a child that “ mouse ” is not the subject ? The 
main part of the book, however, is not open to criticism of this 
character, and some parts of it are of unusual merit. 


A Class-Book of Phystcal Geography. By William Hughes, F.R.G.8. 
Revised and largely rewritten by R. A. Gregory, F.R.A.8. 
(Philip & Son.) 

We are glad to welcome our old friend, “ The Outlines of Physical 
Geography,” by Prof. Hughes, in a new form, enlarged and brought 
up to date. It has been practically rewritten. We look in vain for 
the somewhat magniloquent language of our old school-book. Such 
phrases as: “ The Sacred Scriptures, whose testimony is received by 
all men of unclouded minds,” &c.; and ‘“ Man, the lord of creation,” 
have disappeared, and are replaced by the more prosaic language of 
modern science. The book, however, has lost nothing of its interest, 
while it has gained considerably in fullness and, through the advance 
of knowledge, in accuracy. Thus several subjects, such as the Ocean, 
the Atmosphere, and Agents of Change, formerly treated in single 
chapters, are now divided, and each section has a chapter devoted to it. 
There are many new illustrations and maps, and these, as a rule, are 
good. The type is much larger, and the volume is more attractive in 
appearance than its predecessor. We wish it as great popularity and 
usefulness. 

British Rule and Modern Politics. By Hon. Albert S. G. Canning. 

(Smith, Elder, & Co.) 

We gather from a prefatory note that the object of this discursive 
book is “ to examine the results of British power and thought in pro- 
moting civilization.” The work is, however, so unmethodical, and, we 
feel bound to say, the reflections are so obvious and unconnected, that 
it is difficult to offer any serious criticism. The following may be taken 
asa specimen: “ Politics, often the favourite subject for jokes, wit, 
and merriment in Britain, especially in London, are literally no joke in 
Ireland, but become revelations of hereditary hatred, class jealousy, 
and religious prejudice. These causes of irritation influence many 
Irish minds about political questions affecting their divided country.” 
Readers of “ Pickwick ” will be inclined to suspect that we have here a 
volume of the same class as Count Smorltork’s “great work on 
England.” 

, The Speaking Voice, Part II. By Mrs. Emil Behnke. 

(J. Curwen & Sons.) 

We noticed quite recently the first part of Mrs. Behnke’s valuable 
handbook. Part I]. contains a variety of ingenious exercises for train- 
ing the muscles of articulation, for pronouncing the vowels properly, 
and for curing other faults of pronunciation. According to Mrs. 
Behnke, the harsh and strident sounds that tear our own throats and 
afflict our pupils’ ears are unnecessary. Our voices, if we will, may be 
as melodious as those of the singing birds. Why do we not all try, 
like Chaucer’s Monk, “to make our English sweet upon our 
tongue”? The difficulty of finding teachers is, perhaps, our reason. 
On this point a little parenthesis or “aside” of Mrs. Behnke’s is signi- 
ficant—“ the teacher’s vowels must, of course, be perfect.” 
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The Secret of Achievement. By Orison Swett Marden. 
(Nelson & Sons.) 

Another volume in Messrs. Nelson’s “ Self-Effort Series.” The 
author’s object is to stimulate the young by setting before them ideals 
of noble character. He sums up his method by a quotation: “The 
young,” says Timothy Titcomb, “ have been preached to, lectured to, 
taught, exhorted, advised. They have seldom been talked to.” Ina 
series of chatty chapters on Moral Sunshine, Honesty, Purity, Trifles, 
Self-Control, Tenacity of Purpose, and the like, he has massed together 
agreat number of interesting and often amusing stories bearing on the 
matter in hand, and enforces them by many sage aphorisms and 
kindly counsels, The book is thoroughly manly and sensible. It is 
too interesting to be lightly laid down, and no one, young or old, 
who has been beguiled by its stories can fail to be stimulated by its 
enthusiasm for all that is noble. It is a book that boys will read, 
and we strongly commend it to those who have the charge of school 
libraries. It is illustrated by portraits of some eminent men. 


“‘Modern Language Series.” Edited by Walter Rippmann, M.A.— 
Elements of Phonetics, English, French, and German. Translated 
and adapted from Prof. Vietor’s “ Kleine Phonetik,” by Walter 
Rippmann. (Dent & Co.) 

Mr. Rippmann has done well to add this little volame to his excellent 
series of modern language text-books. It is a good deal more than a 
mere translation, for no pains have been spared to bring together the 
substance of all that has been recently written by scholars on this 
attractive, but difficult, subject. Prof. Vietor is not always a safe 
guide on English pronunciation: ‘ho:tlinis does not represent “ holi- 
ness,” nor memeri “memory,” nor a:mone “ almoner.” The following 
statement is particularly unfortunate :—“ Final [e], even where it is 
not = er, or, &c., in uneducated speech, often takes a ([r] sound : ‘idea 
of’ [aidi:or ev]. This is now sometimes heard even in educated 
speech.” No educated person could slip in the 1, except through 
carelessness, or a defective organ; or entirely ignore it in final er and 
or; or sound the a in “idea’’ like the o in “ of.” 


The Grammar of Painting : or First Studies in Painting. Arranged in 
a Course of Brush Work for Young Students. By Helen and 
F. Emily Phillips. With a Preface by Katharine Phillips. Two 
vols. (Newmann & Co.) 

The text and plates of these two volumes are alike very satisfactory, 
and the modest claim of the authors to have provided a manual of sug- 
gestions for young students and kindergarten teachers may be fully 
allowed. The succession of studies is not merely haphazard ; it is in 
some degree historical, illustrating successive national ideas and 
schools of art. The directions for the student are plain, practical, and 
common-sense ; the examples are thoroughly artistic in their treatment 
and production; and there is just enough upon some of the leading 
principles of art to instruct and interest an intelligent young painter. 


Brush Drawing for Infants. By Helen Forbes. (Nelson & Sons.) 

This is an unpretentious elementary course, fairly suitable for a first 
introduction to colour work, though some of the pictures are a little 
too elaborate for genuine “ brush-drawing.”’ 


A Book of Beasts and Birds from Bible Lands, Verified from the Monu- 
ments, and Pictured from Life. By R. E. Holding. (Moffatt & 
Paige.) 

If we begin by saying that Mr. Holding has many artistic qualifica- 
tions for his task, and that he has caught the characteristics of most 
of his beasts and birds in an admirable manner, we may be allowed to 
add that he cannot (artistically) picture an animal from life and verify 
it from “‘the monuments.” In one or two instances his drawing looks 
as if it had suffered by too much verification. 


Twenty-four Test-Papers in Practical and Solid Geometry. By George 
Grace, B.Sc. (Macmillan.) 

These weil devised problems in what is known at South Kensington 
as “Science Subject 1, Elementary Stage,” are carefully printed on 
twenty-four sheets of cartridge paper; and they are all that could be 
desired for a practical preparatory course. 

Rhymes of Ironquill. (George Redway.) 

A cheap English edition of an American book of serio-comio verse. 
It contains things good and bad, witty and feeble. “Scramble” 
rhymes with “ Alhambral’”’; “quarters” with “orders”; “optic” 
with ‘‘ kaleidoscoptic”—but the approximations are usually closer. 
Here is a fragment on the “ Siege of Djklxprwbz ” :— 

‘‘ Before a Turkish town the Russians came, 
And with huge cannon did bombard the same. 


They got up close and rained fat bombshells down, 
And blew out every vowel in the town. 


And then the Turks, becoming rather sad, 
Surrendered every consonant they had.” 


“ Professor Meiklejohn’s Series.” —One Hundred Short Essays in 
Outline. (A. M. Holden.) 
This collection of a hundred skeletons of essays, each occupying a 
page, is as good and serviceable as any teacher could desire for his 
younger classes in English composition. The subjects are partly classi- 
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fied and partly miscellaneous, and their subdivision is very simple and 
complete. The sharpest boys and girls will dash off their themes 
without much effort, but when they have worked through the book 
they will scarcely fail to write a passable essay. 


Childe Harold’s Pilqrimage : a Romaunt, by Lord Byron. Cantoa I.-IV. 
Two vols. Edited, with Notes and an Introduction, by Prof. 
Edward E. Morris. (Macmillan.) 

Byron’s fervid poem, so sublime at its best, so full of little rifts and 
pitted specks, deserves to be formally studied, and may be relied upon 
to elevate the student. We would not use it indiscriminately, either 
for style or for edification; yet not to read it isto be ignorant of so 
much! Prof. Morris has done his part with the care and completeness 
which those who know his previous editions will expect of him. 


One Hundred Stories for Composition. (Blackwood.) 

This is a collection of well told anecdotes, of just the right length to 
read to a class and get reproduced in ten minutes. There is a tendency 
in such lessons for the exact words to be committed to memory, and 
the author has sought to obviate this difficulty by writing each anecdote 
twice, in slightly varied form. We do not think that this plan will go 
far towards counteracting the tendency to repeat the given form, and, 
on the other hand, it is apt to produce confusion. The anecdotes are 
so short that one reading ought to suffice, and the space that would be 
thus set free in this useful little manual might be well filled with some 
other variety of material for composition. 


In Danger’s Hour. (Cassell.) 

Though evidently intended as a reader, this book might also be used 
for composition lessons, since it supplies a teacher with correct names, 
dates, and other details for stories of heroism which float vaguely in his 
memory, such asthe wreck of the “ Birkenhead,” incidents in the Indian 
Mutiny, and so on. Many of the tales are quoted from well known 
writers, the style is good throughout, and the frequent illustrations 
would prove useful for blackboard sketches, or merely to help a teacher 
in his descriptions. 


The Adventures of Ulysses. (Horace Marshall.) 

We have here Charles Lamb’s beautifal adaptation of Chapman’s 
Homer, edited by E. E. Speight, and introduced in a scholarly manner 
by Sir George Birdwood. If, according to Herbart, the ‘‘ Odyssey’ isa 
perfect reading book for children, this edition will meet a felt want. 
The only drawback to its use in this way is the kind of illustration 
employed: interesting enough to those who understand ancient art, 
these reproductions of badly preserved friezes and drawings simply 
make children laugh when they ought to be impressed, and are no aid 
to their imagination. The frontispiece is a delightful exception— 
Turner’s grand conception of Ulysses deriding Polyphemus. 


Chaucer for Schools, with the Story of his Times and Work. By Mrs. 
H. R. Haweis. (Chatto & Windus.) 

Mrs. Haweis was just able before her death to revise this enlarged | 
and corrected edition of her ‘‘ Chaucer for Schools.” As it now stands, 
it is a monument to her industry and literary sympathy. As a reading- 
book, an introduction to Chaucer, and a first course of Early English 
literature, we have a high opinion of it. There are good introductions 
on the life and contemporaries of Chaucer, on his language and metre, 
and the selected passages run side by side with a graceful paraphrase. 


“The New English Series.” Edited by E. E. Speight, B.A.—The 
Temple Reader. By E. E. Speight. Selections from the Poetry of 
Wordsworth. With an Introduction by Dr. Edward Caird. (Horace 
Marshall & Son.) 

Mr. Speight’s capital Reader, which we noticed on its first appear- 
ance, is already in a second edition. The eighty pages of readings 
from Wordsworth, chiefly lyrical, to which Dr. Caird has contributed a 
short introduction on the poet’s characteristics as a singer, are well 
chosen and very clearly printed. Dr. Caird, by the way, speaks of 
Wordsworth’s ‘‘ one clear harp in divers tones,” referring to Tennyson's 

‘I hold it truth with him who sings 
To one clear harp in divers tones, 
That men may rise on stepping-stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things.” 
Did Tennyson mean Wordsworth? The present writer cannot recall 
the passage of Wordsworth which the Master of Balliol must have in 
his mind. A poem of Longfellow’s begins thus: 
“Saint Augustine, well hast thou said 
That of our vices we can frame 
A ladder, if we will] but tread 
Beneath our feet each deed of shame.” 

It seems about as reasonable to speak of the “divers tones” of 

Augustine as of those of Wordsworth. But the idea of the ladder, or 

stairs, or stepping-stones, occurs in other writers, and the point as to 

the reference is scarcely cleared up. 


“Bell’s Cathedral Series.” Edited by Gleeson White and Edward F. 
Strange.—York. By A. Clutton-Brock. Gloucester. By H. J. L. J. 
Massé, M.A. (Bell & Sons.) 

Though precise comparison would be foolish, we are disposed to say 
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that there are few more interesting ecclesiastical buildings in England, 
from the historical point of view, than York Minster and Gloucester 
Cathedral, which are here adequately described and portrayed. There 
ig no question about the extreme old age of the Christian Minster m 
York, which dates historically from the seventh century, though none of 
the existing buildings can be traced to a date before the eleventh. 
The late Mr. Freeman took a warm interest in the records of this 
Norman, Early Gothic, and Perpendicular edifice, and the two great 
fires of the present century, with the subsequent renovations, gave 
more than ordinary facility for verifying the relics of successive con- 
structions. Mr. Clutton-Brock has given a great deal of attention to 
his subject, and his account of it is clear and concise. Mr. Maseé has 
done justice to the marvellously beautiful cathedral of Gloucester, and 
his volume is attractive both by its illustrations and by its text. 


English Versijicattion: A Complete Practical Guide to the Whole Subject. 
By E. Wadham. (Longmans.) 

There are good points in this little book, and we do not doubt that 
the student may learn a great deal from it; but he must be wary. 
Take page 57, for instance—“ profigus” is given as a correct Latin 
pronunciation. “ Latin,’ Mr. Wadham airily says, “‘ being a dead 
language, we treat it as we please; but in English nothing is more 
vital than accent. ... Fancy reading: ‘This is the forést 
primeval.’ . . . But such would be only analogous.”” Evidently the 
author holds that Latin hexameters ought to be scanned with a good 
thump at the beginning of every foot. As for Mr. Wadham’s style, 
here is a sentence on the same page, of which we cannot make head 
or tail: “The English hexameter, from its very structure, tends to 
the rise almost throughout, even more than crown verse; with mid- 
ceesura, unless, indeed, remaining slow, it unavoidably does, the las 
member being set so by rule, the first not having scope to be other, s 
quick foot in the second place being debarred, even more completely 
than a slow one in the sixth.” 


From Messrs. Gill & Sons we have some specimens of an entirely 
new series of “Cartographic” Wall Maps by George Gill, F.B.G8., 
which challenge particular attention on more grounds than one. The 
size, to begin with, is eighty inches by sixty, so that, even for the 
largest schoolrooms, each map is almost equivalent to a piece of  ur- 
niture. The drawing of the maps is excellent, being treated with 
great boldness, the outlines and pbysical features all well brought 
out, and the typography (a most important point) legible at a con- 
siderable distance. The colouring is marked, but nowhere too 
obtrusive, and on the darker blue of the ocean the place names are 
printed in white letters. So far as we have observed, these maps are 
geographically correct, up to a late stage of information or political 
change. In the map of Africa, for instance, the Cape to Cairo 
railway is duly traced, the completed and projected portions being 
properly distinguished. In all the maps the railway systems are 
plainly indicated. The series includes England and Wales, Scotland, 
Ireland, Europe, Africa, India, Asia, North America, and the World on 
Mercator’s projection. Each map is mounted on linen and varnished, 
with wooden rollers. The “Cartographic” Wall Maps are ocer- 
tainly of exceptional and remarkable value, and we make no doubt that 
their merits will secure for them a high reputation. 


Our Repriuts for the month include P’s and Q's; or, the Question of 
Putting Upon, and Little Lucy’s Wonderful Globe, in one volume, by 
Charlotte M. Yonge (Macmillan)—a very charming illustrated book 
for girls; Lyra Innocentium, by John Keble (Methuen’s “ Library of 
Devotion ”)—with brief notes and introduction by Walter Lock, D.D.; 
Schiller, Tasso, La Fontaine, and De Sévigné (Blackwood’s “ Foreign 
Classics for English Readers”); Poems, including “ In Memoriam,” by 
Alfred Lord Tennyson (Macmillan)—the noblest poem in the English 
language for sixpence: may it sell by the hundred thousand ! 


WE HAVE AL80 RECEIVED the following publications and new 
editions :— 


Willing’s Press Guide, 1899—the twenty-sixth annual issue of a very 
useful and comprehensive publication. 

In the Guiana Forest : Studies of Nature in relation to the Struggles 
for Infe, by James Rodway, F.L.S., with Introduction by Grant Allen 
(Fisher Unwin)—a third edition of an exceptionally interesting and 
well illustrated volume of physical observations. 

Royal Graduated Drawing Books: Book 14, Advanced Geometrical 
Drawing (Nelson & Son)—the last book of an exceptionally commendable 
series of freehand and geometrical drawing books. 

The Waverley Drawing Test Book (McDougall)—copies only for the 
first standards. 

Semt-Vertical Copy Books (McDougall) —clear and well defined 
headlines; Civil Service Copy Books (Relfe Brothers) — mercantile 
headlines ; Globe Copy Books (John Heywood). 

Elementary Physics and Chemistry: First Stage (McDougall)—a very 
simple and suitable introduction. 

Elementary Mensuration of Plane Surfaces: Stages I. and IT. (Mc- 
Dougall)—clear demonstrations and numerous examples. 
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MATHEMATICS. 


14131. (C. N. Cama.)—If two parabolas touch at P, and their 
axes meet at O, the intersections of the focal distance to P of one with the 
axis of the other lie on a circle which passes through P and O. Hence, 
if 8, 8’ be fixed points on fixed lines meeting at right angles in O, and 
two systems of parabolas be drawn having S, S’ for their foci, and axes 
OS, OS’, such that each parabola of one system touches the corre- 
sponding parabola in the other system, all the points of contact lie on a 
fixed circle. Generally, four parabolas of one system can be drawn to 
touch a given parabola of the other system. If the axes be parallel, 
show that the corresponding locus is a straight line. 


Solution by the Proposer. 


Let 8, S’ be the foci, P the point of contact, SU, 8’U’ the axes, T, T’ 
the intersections of SP, S’P with the respective axes. Then 


ZSPU = OUU’, S’PU = OU’'U; 
therefore / SPT = S‘OU; therefore O, P, T, T’ are concyclic (Fig. 1). 


7 s' , 


Fig. 1. 





Fig. 3. 

If the 2 SOS’ be a right angle, it follows that 2 SPS’ is so also ; there- 
fore P lies on a fixed circle, viz., the one with SS’ as diametor (Fig. 2). 

Also, if the axes are parallel, it will be seen that P lies on SS’, which is 
therefore its locus (Fig. 3). 

Now, if a particular parabola with focus S be drawn, and the circle 
round SOS’ cut it in P, it will generally cut the parabola in three other 
points which will therefore be the points of contact of three other para- 
bolas of the second system. 


14058. (Rev. T. Mircueson, B.A.)—If (4, &) be a point external to 
the ellipse, a*y? + 6°22 = a?s?, and @ the angle at which a tangent from the 
point is inclined to the major axis, then 


2hk = (h?—a?) tan 6+ (42—5%) cot 6. 





Solution by G. BrrtTwistLe. 
A line through (4, 4) making an angle @ with major axis of ellipse is 
(y—k) = tan@(z—-h) or y—xtané = k—-h tané. 
This touches the ellipse, x°/a?+y*/b° = 1, if 
a? (—tan 6)? + 52 (1)? = (A—A tan 6)?, 
or (h?—a*) tan? @—2kh tan 6+ (k?— 6) = 0, 
or 2kh = (42—a?) tan 6 + (k?—8%) cot 6. 





14017. 
such that 
AK: KB=1:%, 
and another straight 
line BC, forming any 
angle with AB, is 
divided into r equal 
parts by points 9, po, 
++ The parallelo- 
gram ABp,Q being 
completed, and the 
necessary joins being 
effected, KQ inter- 
hecta Ap,, Ape, .-. IN 
h,, kay .... Prove that A K 


Ak, : hyp, = 1in41, Akg : kepy = 150 +2, see yg 
Ak, :kyp,p al intr. 


(D. Bipprz.)—In the straight line AB a point K is taken, 





and 


ratios. But it would be interesting if the above theorem could be 
utilized for the summation of the reciprocals of successive numbers. | 


Solution by H. W. Cursrey, M.A., and many others. 
Draw Bg,g>...¢, parallel to KQ, cutting Ap,Apo...Apy in 91, Yo, --- Jr- 
Then Ak, : ker = 1:18, 
and A Bg,p, is similar to AQk,A; therefore 
QrPr =7.Ak,; therefore Ak, > kp, = lintr. 
[The rest in Volume. } 
14067. (Professor E. Lemorne.)—Soit M un point dont les coordonnées 
normales sont z, y, 2 par rapport 4 un triangle de référence ABC; AM, 
BM, CM coupent BC, CA, AB en A’, B’, 0’; Aj, B,, C, sont les milieux 


des hauteurs du triangle ABC. Trouver le lieu de M si A’A,, B’B,, C’C, 
sont concourantes en un point N. 


Solutions (1) by the Proposer; (2) dy R. Tucker, M.A. 

(1) Le lieu est la cubique Zyz (sy cos C—c*: cus B) = 0. 

Remarques.—La cubique passe par les trois sommets. 

Elle passe par le point 1/(atan A), 1/(dtan B), 1/(ctanC), par 
Vorthocentre et par le point de Naaru (p—a)/a, (p—d)/b, (p—e)/c, et 
par ses transformés continus en A, B, O. Les points N sont respective- 
ment le barycentre, l’orthocentre, le centre du cercle inscrit et ceux des 
cercles exinscrits. Le lieu des points N est la cubique Zayz (by—cz) = 0. 

Elle coupe les cétés aux points oi les coupent les droites qui joignent 
les sommets au point 1/(atanA), .... 

(2) A, is 1, cosC, cos B, and A’ is 0, y,z; therefore equation to A,A 
is (2 cos C—y cos B) a—zB+ yy = 0. 

Hence. locus is 
2 cos C—y cos B —z 
z z cos A—z cosC —2z 
-y x y cos B—zcosA 
i.¢., the cubic = az? (y cos B—z cos C) = 0. 
The locus therefore passes through A, B, C, the centroid, and the ortho- 
centre. 





y 


0; 





14014, (Professor SansAna, M.A.)—In the triangle ABC, AD is 
the median from A; AE and AE’ are the internal and external bisectors 
of the angle A. Prove that 


AD cosDAE = }(AB+ AC) cos}A, 
and AD cos DAE’ = 4 (AB~ AC) sin $A. 
Also apply these equalities to prove Feuvgrnacn’s theorem. 


Solution by E. P. Barrett, B.A.; and L. E. Reay, B.A. 
In figure AN = AC, N pil Bak BA 

produced: ADA’ = 2AD, A’P, Bma’pn, 
CaM, AE’ perpendicular to AE, Mm, 
A‘a’, Nn parallel to AE. Then BA’ 

is equal and parallel to AC, therefore 

Ba’ = aC = pn; 
therefore P» is equal and parallel to AN, 
Pm equal and parallel to A’B ; therefore 
Nn=AP and Bu =AP, 

or (AB+AC)cos}A = 2AD cos DAE 

and (AB~ AC) sin A = 2AD sin DAE 
= 2AD cos DAF’. 
[Feusrsacn’s theorem, referred to 
in the Question, is that the nine-point 
circle touches the inscribed and escribed circles of a triangle ; and Prof. 
U. C. Guosn solves this part of the Question as follows :—In the figure 


given on p. 105 of Casgy’s Sequel (4th edition), let ¥ be the centre of the 
nine-points circle, and draw £N’ parallel to ON. Then 


ON = AN-AO = AF cos 6—r cosec $A, 

where 6= ZFAN, and ZN’ = }FH = 3}Rain(}A+B); 
therefore ON—2ZN’ = AF cos @—}R sin (4A + B) —r cosec fA. 
And FN = AF sin@ and FN’ = }FG = $R cos (4A +B) ; 
therefore NN’ = AF sin 6—3$R cos (4A + B). 
Therefore 

20? = AF? + 4R?— AF .R sin (6+ 3A +B) 

— 2AF cos @.r cosec 3A +r. R cosec 3A sin (JA + B) + 9? cosec? 1A. 

[The rest in Vol. ] 

14071. (Professor G. B. Matnaws, F.R.S.)—Prove that the envelope 
of the line Ag (un? —»{?) 2 + um (v6? — Ad?) y + of (AZ? — pn?) = = 0, 
subject to the condition n(+ +i = 90, 
is, in general, a curve of the third class and fourth order ; and investigate 


the relations connecting A, y», » in any exceptional canes. 
Show how this analytical problem is connected with the following :— 








[OF course, parallels to BC trom hy, fs, ... divide AB in corresponding) The sides BC, CA, AB of » triangle inscribed in a conic meet a fixed line 
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« in the points a, 8, 7: P is any point on the conic, and Pa, Pf, Py meet 
the conic again in A’, B’,C’. It may be proved that AA’, BB’, CC’ meet 
in a point Q on «; it is required to find the envelope of the line PQ as P 
moves round the conic. [A special case is the envelope of the axis of a 
parabola which touches three given lines. ] 


Solution by Rev. J. CULLEN. 


If we eliminate » (say) between the equation of the given line and the 
condition »(+é¢+nt = 0 and put ¢ = pf, we get 
(1), 


p°L+pM+pN+K = 0 
where L, &c., are of the first degree in z, y, andz. Hence, since thi® 
line is a tangent to the curve, if is clear that in general only three 
tangents can be drawn from any assigned point. The curve is therefore 
of the third class. Also, since the discriminant of a cubic is of the fourth 
degree in the coefficients, it is also of the fourth order. A, x, and » are 
included in L, &c., so that in any exceptional case the conditions can be 
easily determined. Taking ABC as the triangle of reference, the circum- 
scribing conic is /yz+mzz+nzy = 0; let ube ?x+m’y+n’z = 0 and P be 
ajt =... Then, in the ordinary manner, we find Q to be 


xrvl [l= soe FE nea 


SCeSenestesOe SHerseneesed 


Therefore the line PQ is 

2 (y/2n'n— 2" mn’) 2+ to. 0; 
and putting 2 = lg, &c., we see that the envelope of this line is of the 
same form as that of (1), differing only with regurd to its constants. 





13970, (C. E. Hitiygr, M.A.)—F is a given point within an ellipse ; 
CF meets the ctitve in P. Required to draw through F a straight line 
meeting the curve in Q, so that the angle between FQ and the tangent 
at Q is equal to that between CP and the tangent at P. 


Solution by the Proposer. 


In CF produced take E so that 
CE.CF = CA? + OB?. 


Let OK, the polar of F, meet CE in 0 
K. Take Y the image of E with 
respect to OK. Draw tangents YQ, D 
YR from Y to the ellipse; then 
FQ, FR shall be the straight linos L 
required. 
For, if YQ meet OK in O, then 
QF is the polar of O. 
Therefore (by Quest. 13359) QF 
and EO are antiparallel with respect 
to the angle between the conjugate 
diameters CP, CD, i.e., if QF meet 
CD in L, 
ZFLC = OEK. 
But, since CL is parallel to OK, 
LFQO = QOK+FLC = EOK+0EK = OKC 


= angle between CP and the tangent at P. 





14023, (Rev. T. Roacu, M.A.)—Point out the fallacy in the following 
x 2x 3x (1—2* 
Now, when z = 1, we have 
tan-!o+tan-!o =tun-'0; therefore $x+}2 = 0. 
Solution by Professor Umes Cuanpaa Guosn, M.A.; G. W. Preston, 
B.A.; and many others. 
tan-!o = nw+}w and not tn only, and tan-!0 = m’n and not 0 only, 
where » and »’ are any integers. Hence 
tan-!o+tan-!o = nwt hnt+ matte = (ntm+i)x 
=a multiple of + = tan-'0. 
[ Mr. BickMongE observes that tan-'y is an invetse symbol, and requires 
definition: “ the least positive angle with tangent y = tah-'y.’’ Then 
tan-'y+tan-!¢ = tun-! {(y +2) /(1—ye)}, 
if tan-! y and tan-'z be each < $x. But in the case considered ench is 


equal to a right angle, so that their sum is two right angles. Hence the 
true formula is, in this case, 


tan-'y+tan-'s = w+tan-! {(y+e)/(1—yz)}]. 





statement :— 





13066. (R. F. Davis, M.A.)—If B, C are given fixed points, and the 
angle BPC is constant, prove geometrically that the complete onvel 
of the inscribed circle of the triangle PBC is the base BC, and a aaraitel 
to a two-cusped epicyclotd. 
Solution by the Proposer. 


The circumcircle of the triangle PBC is fixed ; and, if E is the middle 
point of its arc BC, then, by a well-known property, I, the incentro, lies 
on PE and Ef = EB = EC. 
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The question therefore may be stated thus: Find the envelope of a 
circle whose centre moves along the circumference of a fixed circle, and 





oer aden a given right line (WILLIAMsON’s Dif’. Cal., Chap. xv., 
x. 15). 

By considering the ultimate intersections of two consecutive circles of 
the series, the determination of the envelope is identical with the deter- 
mination of a certain locus. Bearing in mind the fact that the common 
chord of two circles bisects common tangents and is perpendicular to the 
line of centres, we now require to solve the question :—If I be any point 
on the arc of a given circle cut off by a given chord BC, and 1M perpen- 
dicular to BC, find the locus of the image of M in the tangent to the 
circle at I. 

An examination of the particular case when BC isa diameter of the 
given circle easily discloses the locus required is the epicycloid formed 
by rolling upon the pee circle a circle of half its dimensions. 

When BC is no longer a diameter, but at a distance (= @) from the 
centre, the locus required is the curve formed by setting off a distance d 
along the normals to the epicycloid drawn internally. 





14022. (B.N. Cama, M.A.)—The pedal equation of a curve is given 
by > = pa*. In polars, this reduces to the lemniscate r? = a*+in 26. 
Can it be shown in a similar manner that the same equation nay as well 
represent a fixed circle? 


Solution by H. W. Curse, M.A. 
_ The equation ap = 7° gives atuS = u? + (du'd0)?, of which r =o is a 
singular solution. This represents the envelope of the lemniscates 
r? = a? sin (26+ a) represented by the general solution. 





14045, (Professor Sansana.)—In a triangle ABC both AO=AI and 
BO = BI, where O and I are the circum- and in-centre, respectively. 
Determine the angles. 


Solution by H. J. Woopatt, A.R.C.S.; Professor T. Savace; and many 


others. 

(1) If O and [ are on the same side Cc 
of AB, they must be coincident ; whence 
we get the equilateral triangle. 

(2) If O and I are on opposite sides, 
then ZOAB = ZBAI = gIAO. 
But OAC is an isosceles triangle, and A 
is similar in all respects to OBC. 
Therefore the three angles BAC, ACB, 
CBA are as 2:6: 2, and hence they 
are 36°, 108°, 36°, respectively. 

(The Proposex remarks :— 


As AIBO isa rhombus, IO = 2ID = 2r; 
thus R?—2Rr = 4r°; 
whence R = r(/6 +1), 
i.0., r{/R = sinIAD = 1/(/54+1) = 1(/5-1). 
Hence , IAD = 18°.} 





QUESTIONS FOR SOLUTION. 


14164. (Professor E.tiorr, F.R.S.)—TIf a, } are positive moduli, and 
a—B lies between 0 and 27, and if f(z) is a function of the complex 
variable z = re which approaches definite limits /(0) and f(o ) as < be- 
comes infinitely small and infinitely great within the sector from @ = 8 to 
@ = a, aud is holomorphic within and on the bounding lines of the sector 
except for simple poles at c,, co, ...)¢, Within the sector, prove the 
FRvuLLANIAN formula 

f (aeiax) —f (bei%x) 5 


= EF (co) —F(0)} {log af8 +i (a—-B)}—2xi x [ e-2n ] ’ 
the variable z being real. . = 
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14165. (Professor Crorron, F.R.S.)—If 8241 is prime, prove that 
n” — 2 ia divisible by 8u+1, if » is even. Also #"+2" is divisible by 
8n +1, if nis odd. 


14166. (Professor G. B. Matuews, F.R.S.)—Prove the following 
theorems with respect to the Diophantine equation xy (c +y) = 2", where 
mn is a given positive integer :—(1) If n = 3m, thereis uo solution. (2) If 
n == 3m+1 or 3m+ 2, there is a unique solution in which 2/y = a/d, any 
given rational fraction in its lowest terms, and where the G.C.M. of z 
and y involves no perfect #th power. (3) If this solution be denoted by 
(é, 7, ¢), the general solution is (A"t, A"y, A*¢), where A is any positive 
integer. (4) The general solution of zy (z+y) = 2°, for which z/y = 16/11, 
is 2 = 6899904A5, y = 4743684A5, ¢ = 13068~5. 








14167. (Professor Nevnerc.)—Soient A,, B,, C,, ... les mineurs du 
déterminant H=]|a, 3 e, 
Q, by Cy 
ay b; ¢s 
Démontrer que (B,C,A;— B,C,A,) = H (5,694 — bqcga}). 


14168. (The late Professor WoitsrgnHoLme, D.Sc.)—Given a quadric 
(% = 0) and two fixed points O, 0’, S, S’ denote the plane sections of x 
by the polar planes of O, O’ ; prove that, if any straight line through O 
meet the quadric in points P, Br the two cones whose vertices are P, P’ 
and base the plane section S’ will intersect in a second plane sevtion 
whose locus is the quadric (v = 0) containing S, 8’, and such that O is 
the pole of S’, and O’ the pole of S. So also, if QQ’ be any chord of » 
passing through O’, the locus of the second plane of intersection of the 
cones whose vertices are Q, Q’ and base S is the same quadric. 


14169. 


(Professor Cocuez.)—Etudier la courbe 
(22 + 3y)? (x—y) +e+y = 0. 


14170. (Professor Sansana, M.A.)—Let Q be the orthocentre of the 
pedal triangle of ABC ; let 8, K, T be the circum., cosine-, and TayLor- 
centres of ABC. Prove that S, K, T, Q are collinear; that T bisects 
SQ, and that K divides it in the ratio 1: 1+2cos A cos B oos O. 


14171. (Professor Umgs Cuanpra Guosu.)—Putting a@ = 0 in the 
well-known formule 


a 
e-cosrzdz = —-— 
0 a*+r* 


[ coera dz =Q and | sin rrdx = 0; 
0 0 
that is, sin o = 0 and cos = 0; and, differentiating Caucny’s integral 


| tanar ). _ he 
0 x 

with respect to a, we get tano = 0. 
we can arrive at the same results ? 


14172. (Professor THomas Savace.)—ABO is an isosceles triangle ; 
DE, a parallel to BC, intersects AB, AC in D, E respectively. If DE, 
DB, EC are all equal, show that BC ia not one of the equal sides of the 
triangle. 


14173. (D. Bippie.)—The sides of a triangle being given, a>5>e, 
draw a line parallel to one of them, such that the quadrilateral formed 
shall have the maximum area possible in proportion to its perimeter, and 
find both area and perimeter. 


14174. (Rev. Dr. Fresru.)—AB is the diameter, R 
and AC, the half of AB, is the radius of the generating 
circle ADC. Assume any chord AD. Join CD, pro- 
ducing it to P, so that AD is equal to DP. Hence P is 
a point in a major trisectrix. Join AP, producing the 
line to AP;, so that CP is equal to PP,. Join CP,. 
Thus P, is a point in a supertrisectrix major. Produce 
AP, to P,, so that CP, is equal to P,P,. Join CPx». 
Hence P, is a point in a bisupertrieectrix major. Bisect 
AC in KE, an ‘hte P,E. Let the angle AP,C = 6, P 


: r 
and e-" gin rr daz = — ——, 
0 a?+r* 


we get 


Are there any other ways by which 








AC =r, CP,=R, and AP, = R’.. Then 
R = 7 Sin 126 al R =» 810.138 
in @ sin 6 


Show that (1) in the isosceles position AP,C is an 

isosceles triangle having each base angle the dodecuple 

of the vertical angle AP,C; (2) regarding the angle 

P,AC, the curve is a dodecasectrix; (3) adopting the 

angle P,CB, the curve is a tridecasectrix; (4) on AC in A B 

the isosceles position by means of the isosceles triangle 

APC a regular icosapentagon is descriptible; (5) trace the curve; 

(6) find its area, tangent, and rectangular coordinates. [Note by Pro- 

PosER.—It is not intended at present to continue these regular polygons 

and polygonal curves, unless a demand should appear for them. One 
of the Proposmr, however, has been accomplished, namely, to 

indicate that by either trisectrix an isosceles triangle of 20° is obtain- 

able; also, an angle of 21° being geometrically constructible, by sub- 

traction an angle of 1° results. This, being trisected, gives 20’, which, 


bisected, 10’, and, quinsected by either quinsectrix, 12’, from which, 10 
being subtracted, thero is a remainder of 2’, or, bisected, of 1’. Finally, 
trisecting an angle of 1’, there results an angle of 20”, which, bisected, 
becomes 10”, and, quinsecting an angle of 1’, we have 12”, from which, 
10” being deducted, there will remain an angle of 2”, which, bisected, 
becomes 1”. So that, by means of the Prorosgr’s polygonal curves, 
angles of 1°, 1’, and 1” can be described. 


14175. (R. Tucxer, M.A.)—The normal at P, on a parabola, meets 
the directrix at Q. Show that QS meets (1) the tangent at P, (2) the 
diameter through P, (3) the polar of Q, in three cubic curves. 


14176. (R. F. Davis, M.A.}—ABCD is a concyclic quadrilateral, 
and E, F, G are the intersections (AB, DC), (AD, BC), and (AC, BD) 
respectively. Show that the focus escribed to ABCD is the foot of the 
perpendicular from G on EF. 


14177. (B. N. Cama, M.A.)—Prove that the locus of the intersection 
of tangents, including a given angle 8, to the spiral r = ac°t is the 


copolar spiral rainy = acety-4) cota, 
sina 
where y is given by coty = k—cos B 


sin 8 
and ak is the vectorial distance of a point on the original curve whose 
vectorial angle is 8. Show also that the locus touches the circle round 
the triangle formed by the tangents and the chord of contact. 


14178, (Rev. W. ALLEN Wuirwoatn, M.A.)—Establish the follow- 
ing rule to determine whether a given number be an ace, deuce, terce, 
or quart ; that is, whether it be the sum of 1, 2, 3, or 4 integral squares. 
Cast out all square factors and examine the residual quotient. If this be 
unity, the number isan ace. If it be of the form 8N +7, the number is a 
quart. If it be of the form 4N +1 or 3(4N +1), the number is a terce or 
a deuce, according as 4N +1 does or does not contain a prime factor of 
the form 4n—1. If it be of any other form, the number is a terce. For 


example, 1992 = 42? +4 222+ 322, 
1993 = 127+ 438, 
1994 = 252 + 372, 
1994 = 232+ 25? + 297, 
1996 = 142430? + 302, 
1997 = 292 + 343, 
1998 = 32+ 307+ 33%, 
1999 = 274 232+ 257 + 293. 


14179. (G. H. Hanvy.)—Find a root of 2+ 3z (B—I/e)t'=4. If 
A, B, C denote the quantities 8/(1+ 32%), 4{x(3+2%)}, } {(4—25)/37}3, 
then, if A=B, each is = 4+./{+4/(1+C)+ /C}. Fix the signs when x 
is real and positive. 


14180. (W. C. Srannam, B.A.)—If O is a fixed point, and PQ is any 
chord of a conic drawn eecog one of its foci (S), and if OP, UQ meet 
the conic again at P’ and Q’, P’Q’ passes through a fixed point (%), and, 
conversely, if P’Q’ is any chord through %, and if OP’, OQ’ meet the 
conic again at P and Q, PQ passes through 8. 


14181. (H. MacOo.tr, B.A.)—Let A and B be two ovents which 
are not mutually independent. Show that, if the dependence of A upon 
B is equal to the dependence of B upon A, then the chance of A happen- 
ing is equal to the chance of B happening. Definitions.—The fractional 
symbol a/8 (when a and £ are statements) denotes the chance that a is 
true on the assumption that B is true; the symbol a/e denotes simply the 
chance that a is true, nothing being taken for granted but the data of the 
problen, The symbol 8a/8 denotes «/B—afe, and is called the dependence 
of a tipon B, or of the event A, asserted by a, upon the event B, asserted 
by B. 

14182. (Rev. J. Cutten.) — A triangle A’B’C’ is obtained by 
revolving a given triangle ABC ona point A in its plane through an angle 
6; A”B’C” is similarly obtained by revolving ABC on A’, the isogonal 
conjugate of A in an opposite direction (—6). Prove that (1) the six in- 
tersections of the homologous sides of A’B’C’ and A”B”’C” with those of 
ABC lie on a circle ©,. (2) As@ vaties the locus of the centre of C, is the 

dicular to AA’ through its mid-point. (3) The envelope of C, is 
he inscribed conic whose foci are Aand A’. (4) If A lies on the cireum- 
circle of ABC, C, becomes a right line whose envelope is a parabola. 

14183. (R. Knowxes, B.A.)—ABCDE is a pentagon inscribed in a 
conic; the lines joining the poles of AB, BC, ob. DE, AE to the points 
D, E, A, B, C respectively meet the curve in A’, B’, C’, D', E’; prove 
that the five lines joining the pole of A’B’ to D’, &c., are concurrent. 


14184, (J. J. Barnivitter, B.A.)—Prove that 
Btlit eet aoe iat Oe 
Fateatieai ties?” 7 
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14185, (Rev. T. Mitcuesox, B.A.)—If R is the point of intersection 
of the normals drawn from the ends of semi-conjugate diameters of an 
ellipse, show that the distance of R from the centre is 

VY, @ “8a (a? — 6?) {oe (42, — ay)? + a? (bz, + ay,)?}4, 
(x,y,) being the extremity of one of the diameters. 


14186, (Lt.-Col. ALLAN Cunnincuam, R.E.)—Show that the sum of 
the cubes of any number (> 2) of integers in arithmetical progression may 
always be rerolved into three factors. 


14187. (Ronert W. D. Curistre.)—Let » and N be any integers 
whatever ; then three factors of N are :— 
(1) 7, (2) [N+ {(n?—N)/2n}?]! + (xn? —N)y/2n, 
and, if (n*—N)/2n is integral, all the factors are. 


14188. (SaLuration.)—Bisect AB (= unity) in C, and AC in D; on 
AB describe a somicircle ; from A, D draw parallel lines intersecting 
the semicircle in P, Q respectively ; S, T being the projections of P on 
AB, and of 8 on DQ, prove that 4ST is the sine of an angle = 3PAB. 


14189. (V. Danrev.)—XY is the line z cosa+ysina = p, roferred to 
rectangular axes through O. If a point move along the zigzag line 
OPP, P.P,P, ... (which is such that OP is perpendicular to XY, PP, to 


YO, and, generally, P,P at perpendicular to P,,-2P,,-1), it will ultimately 
arrive at a point S. Similarly, if it move along OPp, pop; ..., it will 
ultimately arrive at a point 8S’. Prove (1) S and S’ are the foci of an 
ellipse inscribed in the triangle YOX, and its major axis is 

pl| /(1 + cos? a sin? a). 
(2) OX, OY subtend right angles at S and S’ respectively, and hence that 
three pairs of triangles are similar, namely, OSX, OS’Y ; OSY, XS’Y ; 
OS’X, XSY. (3) If SS’ produced intersect the axes in T and T, 
OS. OT’ = OS*.OT. (4) When YOX is isosceles, the ellipse has 
eccentricity = 1//5. 


14190. (C. E. Hinyer, M.A.)—If P be a point on the circumcircle 
of ABC, whose orthocentre is H, and a be the orthocentre of the triangle 
PBC, 5 of the triangle PCA, and ¢ of the triangle PAB; prove (1) that 
B, a, H, Care concyclic; ( 2) that the Simson-line of P with respect to 
the triangle ABC is alao the Simson-line of a with respect to the triangle 
HBC, and of } with respect to HCA, and of ¢ with respect to HAB; 
(3) that this line bisects Aa, Bd, Ce, and PH. 


14191, (Professor H. LANGHoRNE Orcuarn, M.A., B.Sc.) —Find the 
roots of the quadratic equation 


82?—2 (nt + 2n3 + 30? + 2n) z+ 06 + 35 + 3nt +27 = 0, 
and exhibit each as a series. 
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NOTIOE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


It is requested that all Mathematical communications should be 


sent to 
D. Brpptz, Esq., Charlton Lodge, Kingston-on-Thames. 


NOTICE.—Vol. LXIX. of the ‘Mathematical Reprint” 
is now ready, and may be had of the Publisher, 
Francis Hopason, 89 Farringdon Street, H.C. Price, 
to Subseribers, 5s.; to Non-Subscrebers, 6s. 6d. 




















THE LONDON MATHEMATICAL SOCIETY. 


Thursday, March 9, 1899.—Lt.-Col. Cunningham, R.E., V.P., in the 
Chair. Fifteen members present. 

The following gentlemen were elected members:—Prof. L. E. 
Dickson, University of California; Prof. A. C. Dixon, Queen’s College, 
Galway; and Mr. H. Hilton, B.A., Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 

Mr. J. G. Leathem, M.A., was admitted into the Society. 

Dr. J. Larmor, F.RB.S., made a few remarks on the phenomenon of 
Zeeman and its bearing on the problem of the origin of apectra. 
Dr. Hobson, F.R.S., and Mr. R. Hargreaves, M A. spoke on the subject 
of the communication. 

Dr. Macaulay gave an account of a note by Mr. G. B. Mathews, F.R.S., 
on “ Involution.” 

The following papers were given in abstract :— 

“Note on the Expansion of tan (sin 0)—sin (tan @) in powers of 0,” 
by Mr. R. H. Pinkerton, M.A. 

“Note on a Property of Groups of Prime Degree,” by Prof. W. 
Burnside, F.R.S. 

“Note on the Invariant Total Differential Equation in Three 
Variables,” by Prof. J. M. Page, University of Virginia, U.S.A. 
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. Papers set at Junior Forms Examination ... ... Midsummer, 1898. 
Do. do. ... Christmas, 1898. 


ec DN an & 


»* Nos. 3, 4,5, and 6 may be had separately, price, free by post, 7d. each 
set. Nos. 7 and 8, price, free by post, 4d. each set. 


Lonpon : FRANCIS HODGSON, 89 Farninapon Srreert, E.C. 


OAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1899. 


LESSON PAPERS IN RELIGIOUS 
KNOWLEDGE. 


Part I. ST. MATTHEW. 


By the Rev. GHO. HUGH JONES, Author of “‘ Higher Scripture Teaching: 
8t. Luke,” &c. 


Candidates using the above work, in conjunction with the ‘‘ Cambridge Bible i. 
Schools,” a hardly fail to obtain the Mark of Distinction. It guides and ad 
those alao who study the original Greek. 

Price Sirpence, 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & 00.; EDUOATIONAL SUPPLY ASSOCIATION. 


CAREY'S “GRADUS AD PARNASSUM,’ 
WITH THE ENGLISH MEANINGS. 
Revised, Corrected, aud Augmented by a Member of the University of Cambridge. 
Post 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 
THE STATIONERS’ COMPANY, Stationers’ HA.t, Lonpovy. 








EXAMINATION PAPER 


AB UBED BY THB 


COLLEGH OF PRBABOMP TORS. 


In strict accordance with the Oollege requirements, and each Sheet 
bears thetr Watermark, 


Packed in Reams of 480 Sheets... per Ream, 2s. 64 
oD 99 960 Tr) see . rr) 5s. 04. 


Bookkeeping Paper, ruled for Ledger, Gash Book, and Journal, 1s. per 160 Sheets 
Remittance should accompany Order. 


HEWARD & SHELBOURNE, Wholesale and Retail Stationers, 


68 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


CENTRAL SCHOOL OF FOREIGN TONGUES. 


GOUIN SERIES METHOD. 





Practical Courses for Teachers will be held April 5 to 1s, 
and April 18 to 25, morning and afternoon. Lessons 
Modern and Classic Languages also given. 

For full particulars, prospectus, &c., apply—Secretaty. 
Howard House, Arundel Street, Strand, W.C. (Temp! 
Station). 





EDUCATIONAL WORKS 
By A. K. ISBISTER, M.A, LLB. 


(Late DEAN OF THE COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS.) 


New Edition. 12mo, price Is. 6d. 


| EESSONS IN ELOCUTION AND EXPRESSIVE 


READING FOR BOYS, based on Grammatical Analysis; with 
a choice selection of Extracts for Reading and Repetition, classified. 
of Goldsmith’s ‘‘ Deserted Village,” set out into Principal and Sub- 
ordinate Sentences, illustrating the theory of Emphasis and Paase 


New Edition. 12mo, price Is. 6d. 


LESSONS IN ELOCUTION AND EXPRESSIVE 
READING FOR GIRLS, based on Grammatical Analysis: ie 
a choice selection of Extracts for Reading and Repetition, classifiet, 
under heads for practice in various styles of Reading, and anno 
for Expression, Emphasis, and Pauses, and the Analysis of Sentenc™ 
with the figure [of a Girl] showing the proper attitade in Reading 


Lonpon: LONGMANS & CO., Pateronster Kow. 
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COLLEGHK OF PRECEHPTORS. 


Dectures for Teachers on the Science, Art, and historp of Coducation. 


MORAL EDUCATION. 


To be delivered by JAMES SULLY, M.A., LL.D., Grote Profesadr of the Philosophy of Mint and Logic at University College, London. 


The First Course of Lectures (27th Annual Series) commenced on Thuraday, February 16th, at 7 p.m. 


This Course, consisting of Twelve Lectures, will deal with the Development of the Will and Character. 


The aim of this branch of education 


will be elucidated by a reference to the ethical conception of good or virtuous character, and its methods by a reference to the psychological 
laws of development. Attention will be paid throughout to the special circumstances and needs of the school teacher. 


Directions will be given as to reading, and care will be taken, by thd sétting of papers and by conversation, to give students a real grasp of 


the subjects of the Course. 


SYLLABUS. 


I.—The Coneeption of Moral Education—The Aim of Moral Edtcation—The Idea of 
the Good Man not Determined by Current Standards—The Ethical Oonception of the 
End of Action and its Historical Development—Happiness and Moral Perfeetion— 
Relation of the Self to other Selvese—The Service of Humanity—Dutifal conduct and 
Virtuous Character—The Connexion between Moral and other Excellences—The 
Intellectual Side of Virtuous Character: Reasonableness—The Emotional Element in 
Moral Perfection : Enthusiasm—Types of Virtuous Character. 

I1.—The Material on which Moral Education works—Different Conceptions of 
Child-Nature—View that Goodness and Badness are alike acquired (Locke)—Thcory of 
Innate Badness—Theory of Innate Goodness (Rousseau}—Scientific View of Natural 
Tendencies—Evolution and Heredity as explaining Nataral Tendcncles—Significance 
of Brutal and of Human Characteristics in the Child—Parssionateness, Combativeness, 
&c.—Germ of Respect for Order and Law—Imitation as furthering Moral Adaptation— 
Rudiments of the Social Affections—Early Modifications of Natural Tendency by the 
Influence of the Home and Companions. 

III.—The Methods of Moral Education—Presuppositions of Moral Education: 
Personal Authority and the Power to Control Children’s Actions—Negative and 
Positive Sides of Moral Control-The School as a Restraining System—Tbe School as 
developing the Ideal Self—Indirect and Direct Action of Positive Training—The 
Teacher as working on Moral Growth through Ideas—The Cultivation of Social and 
Moral Feeling—The Development of the Good Will as entering into School Discipline— 
Moral Growth as depending on the Action of a Community—The Moulding of the 
Individual by acting upon the School Community—Moral Function of the Day and 
the Boarding School. 

IV.—Development of the Intelligertee as furthering Moral Bducation—The Observa- 
tion of Moral Facts—Extension of Field of Observation by presentation of others’ 
Mera) Bxperience—The Apperesption of Moral Presentations—Children’s Manner of 
Apperception—The part of the Educator in the Selection and the Interpretation of 
Moral Facts—The rile of History and of Fiction in the Developmert of Moral Ideas— 
Simplification of Facts by Stories of Child-Life, Fables, &c.—Later Stage of Moral 
Instruction—Inductive Building-up of more Abstract Moral Conceptions—Exercising 
the Child in the Analysis and Classification of Moral Facts—The Construction of Ideas 
of *‘ Me and My World,” the Actual and fdeat ‘* Me,” de. 

V.—The Cultivation of Feeling as furthering Moral Education—The Place of Feeling 
in Menta) Life 48 a Whole and in Moral Growth—The Idea of a Cold Morality—Moral 
Estimate of Children’s Feelings— Violence of Feeling and Enthusiasin— Affectttion of 
Feeling and Sentimentalism—The Egotsm of Barly Feeling—The Doty of the Teacher 
to respect the Egoistic Feelings of the Child—The Injury of the Moral Nature by 
Indifference or Apparent Injustice—Injuries due to Failure to Understand the 
Individual Child—The Sensitive Child and its Varicties—The Problem of Encouraging 
Self-confidence—The Moral Effects of Showing Sympathy and Kindness to Children— 
The Hardening Effect of School Life on Feeling, aud its Ethical Significance. 

Vi.—The Action of Schvo! Life oh the Social Feclings, and tts Ethical Importance— 
Development of Respect for. the Higher Personality and for Authority—The Child’s 
Sensitiveness to Blame and Praise—The Delight of Pleasing—The Action of the 
Community on the Child's Social Feelings: Rivalry and the Love of ©o-operation— 
Baample aud its Effect on Feeling—Warning Examples and Moral Distikes—The 
Admiration of Heroes—The School Commuaity as developing Sympathy—The Ethical 
Value of School Friendships—Beginnings of a Respect for Law 4s such—How the 
Experience of the School develops the Feeling of Justice—Collective or Communal 
Sympathy as a Basis of Moral Sentiment. 

ViI.—The Higher Development of Moral Feeling—The Presentation of a Model of 
Good Feeling by the Teacher—The Methodical Exercise of the Better Feelings: 
Encouragement of Sympathy with others— Working against Childish Prejudices—The 
Formation of a Habit of Impartial Sympathy—The Exercise of the Feclings in the 
Development ofJust Appreciations of Goodness—The Action of Historical and Fictitious 





Character on the Growth of Moral Feeling—The Control and Guidance of Children's 
Pity—The Conflict and Reconciliation of Justice and Merey—Infivence of the 
Direction of Moral Admiration on the Growth of Ideal Conceptions of Goodness— The 
Privacy of the Child's Moral Feeling and its Respect by the Teacher—The Supreme 
Need of studying the Emotional Nature of the Individual Child. 


VIII.—Moral Bducation as concerning itself ultimately with the Will—Nature of 
Volition and its relation to Thought and to Fecling—Action of the Teacher on the 
Child’s Will—This Action rendered difficult by the Weakness of the Child's Will and 
the Limitations set to its Field of Activity—Whence Two Characteristics of Moral 
Training: (a) ite Prospective Character as preparing for Later Conduct, ()) its 
Reliance on Authority and Systematic Discipline—Moral Education as emphasizing 
the Development of Moral Ideas, Feelings, and Desires (Herbart)—The System of 
Authoritative Control as interfering with the Child’s Spontaneous Action and as 
enforcing New Modes of Activity by the Introduction of New Motives—The Education 
of the Will as surmounting these Limitatlons--The Moral Influence of the Educator as 
permeating and transforming Governmental Control—The Problem of rendering Pre- 
scribed Lines of Action Natural to the Child—Education as developing in its turn a 
New Spontaneity : ‘‘ Moral Freedom.” 

1X.—Primary Hducation of the Will—Characteristics of Children’s Actions—The 
Dominion of Instinct and Passion—-Mischievous Directions of Early Action—The 
Institution of Authority and Government as a means of controlling Children’s Actions 
—The Operation of Educational Restraint on the Growing Will—The Prohibition of 
Actions in the Home and the School—Natural Attitude of Children towards Pro- 
hibitions—The Attitude of Disobedience and its Variations—Different Moral Values 
of Obedience—The Gentle or Yielding and the Resistant Child—Some Problems 
respecting Punishment. 

X.—The Operation of Authority as going beyoud mere Arrest of Mischievous 
Activity—Government as Complicated from the First by the Personal Element in 
Authority—How this Element gives Moral Influence to Restraining Government— 
The Child's Wish to Avoid giving Offence—Appeals to the Child’s Godd Feeling and 
Reasonableness—The Methods of calling forth Efforts of Will—Moral Suggestion and 
its use in Education—The Desire to Please and to Gain Credit—The Judicious Use of 
Praise—Ine Appeal to Imitativeness and the Use of Example—The Judicious Use of 
the Motive of Emulation—The Fixing of Effort in Definite Directions—The Value 
of the Principle of Habit in Early Moral Training. 

X1.—The Organizing of Control into an Intelligible System—The Generalizing of 
Commands into Rules of Conduct--The Rule as Permanent Command and as Valid 
for all alike—The Explanation of Rules—The Special Rules of School Discipline : 
Orderly Behaviour, Industry, &c.—How the Rules of School Life develop the Idea 
of a Social System and of Common Duties—The Part of the Teacher in enforcing the 
Rules of Virtue: Truthfulness, Honesty, &c.— How the Teacher's Personality 
Contributes to the Acceptance of Moral Rules—Rewards of Good Conduct—Moral 
Discipline as developing Standard Ideas of Conduct—The Use of Striking Examples 
in recommending Rules of Virtuons Conduct—The Habit of Virtuous Oonduct as 
preparing for Moral Freedom. 

XII.—Later Stages of Education of Will and Character—The Connecting of Moral 
Instruction with Moral Discipline—Treatment of Unusual and Exceptional Cases of 
Conduct—Mistaken Sense of Duty and Conscientious Obstinacy—The Respecting 
of Moral Individuality— Action of the Teacher on the Collective Moral Tone— Problem of 
correcting Wrong or Defective Moral Notions and Standards—False Idcas of Honour: 
Retlections of Low “‘ Conventional” Morality, &c.—Inculcation of Duty in the Face of 
Numbers—The Gradual Enlargement, by the Teacher, of the Field of Virtuous 
Conduct—The Encouragement of Public Spirit and Participation in Public Causes— 
The Preparation for Self.controlled Conduct—The Educational Use of Posts of Trust 
and the Gradual Devolution of Moral Responsibility on the Pupil. 


The Fee for the Course of Twelve Lectures is Half-a-Guinea. The Lectures will be delivered on Thursday Evenings at 7 o'clock, at the 
College, Bloomsbury Square, W.C.— Members of the College have free admission to the Course. 
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CLARENDON PRESS,’ OXFORD. 


Just Published, pp. 156, crown 8vo, cloth, cut flush, 1s. 6d. 


THE *‘* JUNIOR” EUCLID, Books [. and Ii. 
By S. W. FINN, M.A., 
Headmaster of Sandbach School; formerly Foundation Scholar of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge; and Senior Mathematical Master 
at Bedford County School. 


*..” Books III. and IV. are in preparation. 


Edited by CU. S. JERRAM, M.A. 


Reddenda Minora; or, Easy Passages, Latin and Greek, for 
Unseen Translation. Composed and Selected for the use of Lower 
Forms. Sixth Edition. Revised and Enlarged. 1s. 6d. 


Anglice Reddenda ; or, Extracts, Latin and Greek, for Unseen 


Translation. Fourth Editiun. 2s. 6d. 
Secunp Series. New Edition. 3s. 
THirp Ssries. 38. 

Graece Reddenda. 2s. 6d. 
Virgil.— Buoolics. 2s. 6d. 





Georgics, Books I., Hf. 28. Gd. 

—— Georgics, Books Ifil., 1V._ 2s. 6d. 

Aeneld 1. With Introduction and Notes. Limp, 1s. 6d. 
Cebes.—Tabula. With Introduction and Notes. 2s. 6d. 

*,” Abridged School Edition, paper boards, 1s. 6d. 





Euripides. In Single Plays. Edited with Introduction and Notes. 
Alcestis. Fifth Edition. 2s. 6d. 
Helena. 3s. 
Heracleidae. 3s. 
fon. 3x. 


Iphigenta In Tauris. New Edition, Revised. 3s. 


Luclan.—Vera Historia. Second Edition. 1s. 6d. 


Xenophen. Exusy Selections (for Junior Classes). With a Vocabu- 
lary, Notes, and Map. By J. S. Puivipeotrs, B.C.L., and C. 8. 
JeERxRAM, M.A. Third Edition. 3s. 6d. 


Anabasis, Book If. With Notes and Map. 


8. 





Edited by ST. GEORGE STOCK, M.A. 


Caesar.--De Belle Gailico, Beoks 1.-Vil. According to | 


the Text of EmanuEL Horrmanxn (Vienna, 1890). With Introduc- 


tion and Notes. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


Cicere.—De Amicitia. With Introduction and Notes. 33s. 





Pre Resclo. With Notes. 3s. 6d. 
Plato. With Introduction and Notes. 
The Apology. Third Edition. 2s. 6d. 
Crito. 238. 
Meno. Second Edition. 2s. 6d. 


By O. W. TANCOCK, M.A. 
An Elementary English Grammar and Exercise Book. 
Third Edition. Is. 6d. ' 


An English Grammar and Reading Book. 
Forms in Classical Schools. Fourth Edition. 3s. 6d. 


By Sir R. G. C. HAMILTON and JOHN BALL. 
Book-keeping. New and Enlarged Edition. Cloth, 2s. 


Ruled Exercise Books adapted to the above may bo had, price 1s. 6d.; 
also, adapted to the Preliminary Cuurse only, price 4d. 


For Lower 





_ Elementary German Prose Composition. 


Just Published, pp. xxxvi. +244, extra fcap 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


DEMOSTHENES’ SPEECH ON THE CROWN. 
With Introduction and Notes by 
EVELYN ABBOTT, M.A., LL.D., and P. E. MATHESON, M.A 


Part I.—Introduction and Text. Part II.—Notes 


Edited by G. W. KITCHIN, D.D. 


Baoon.—Novum Organum. Faited, with English Notes. 9.4. 

Brachet’s Etymological Dictionary of the French 
Language. Translated by G. W. Kirenmn, D.D. Third 
Edition. 7s. 6d. 


Historical Grammar of the French Language. 
Translated by G. W. Kitcnin, D.D. Seventh Edition. 3s 6d. 


Spenser’s Faery Queene, Books I/., Il. Designed chiefly 
for the use of Schools. With Introduction and Notes by G. W. 
Kircutn, D.D., and Glossary by A. L. Mayuraw, M.A. Extn 
fcap. 8vo, 28, 6d. each. 

A History of France. With numerous Maps, Plans, and Table. 

Third Edition. In Three Volumes, 10s. 6d. each. Vol. I.: To 144, 

Vol. II.: 1453-1624. Vol. III.: 1624-1793. 





Edited by EMMA S. BUCHHEIM. 

German Poetry for Beginners. With English Notes an 
Complete Vocabulary. 2s. 

With Note. 


Vocabulary, &c. Cloth, 28.; stiff covers, 1s. 6d. 


| Shert German Plays, for Reading and Acting. Wit 


Burns.—Selectod Poems. 


—e_- 


‘ 


Notes and Vocabulary. Cloth, 3s. 


Chamisso. — Petor Schilemithi’s Wundersame Ge- 
schichte. With Notes and a Complete Vocabulary. Fourtl 
Thousand. 2s. 

Niobuhr.—Griechische Heroen-Geschichten (Tale o 
Greek Heroos), With English Notes and Vocabulary. Second 
Revised Edition. Cloth, 2s.; stiff covers, 1s. 6d. Edition A.—Tex 
in German Type. Edition B.-—Text in Roman Type. 


Edited by J. LOGIE ROBERTSON, M.A. 
With Introduction, Notes, and 
Glossary. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Thomson.—Tho Seasons, and Tho Castle of indo- 
fence. 4s. 6d. 


—— The Castle of Iindolence. _1s. 6d. 


Edited by T. ARNOLD, M.A. 
Clarenden.—History of the Rebellion, Book Vi. Seni 


Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


Addison.—Selections from Papers In tho *‘ Specta- 


tor.”’ With Notes. 4s. 6d. 
—— An Essay of Dramatic Poesy. With Notes. Sead 
Edition. 3s. 6d. 


—_ 


Edited by E. J. PAYNE, M.A. 
Burke.—Select Works. With Introduction and Notes. 

I. Thoughts on tho Present Disoontents; The 

Two Speeches on Amorica. Second Edition. 45.6. 

Il. Reflections on tho French Revolution. se! 
Edition. 5s. 

Ill. Four Letters on tho Proposals for Peace with 

the Regicide Directory of France. «= 


Edition. 5s. 
Johnson.— Vanity of Human Wishes. With Notes. Pxp 
covers, 4d. 





FULL CLARENDON PRESS CATALOGUES POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 





HENRY FROWDE, Lownnon, Epinporeu, Giasaow, AND New York. 
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